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PART OF THE CROWD THAT FOLLOWED 
THE HUSKERS THRU THE FIELD 
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This Issue and the Next 
THE SOUTH The meeting at St. Louis 
AND WEST last week carries signifi- 
cance for every American farmer. Read 
H. A. Wallace’s account on page 3. 
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He won last week at Nebraska over cham- 


pions from six other states. A full story 
of the contest is given on page 7. 

GRANGE FOR The National Grange, 
BOUNTY PLAN at its convention in 
Portland last week, went on record in 
favor of federal handling of the surplus. 
Preference was given to the export boun- 
ty idea. See the account of the meeting 


on page 10. 
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Cotton South and Corn Belt Unite 


Meeting of Southern and Western Farm Leaders at St. Louis. Makes History 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and the Carolinas 

meet together with farm leaders from 
ch states as Iowa and Illinois in a spirit of 
yrfect harmony, history has been made. As 
me of the southern leaders put it, the Mason 
wd Dixon line is no longer a line; it is a sieve 
thru which the farm folks of the west and south 
pass freely. 

Certain politically minded eastern people 
tried to keep the corn belt and the cotton south 
apart. They have tried to make it appear that 
their interests were antagonistic instead of mu- 
tual. The St. Louis meeting on November 16 
md 17 has ended all of this. The southerners 
attended in foree and they meant business. 
They felt just as mad about the way the gov- 
emment is handling the cotton situation this 
year as lowa farmers felt a year ago about the 
esture made by the Department of Agricul- 
tire in pretending to solve the corn problem by 
starting some eredit corporations. With the 
biggest cotton erop in history and with prices 
minously low the south meant business. The 
with knows, as the corn belt knows, that co- 
eration is a good thing and that 


Wa farm folks from such places as 


By H. A. Wallace 


president’s cotton commission plan was not 
much good. In the first place, he said very few 
of the credit corporations had yet sufficient 
capital stock to do business; and in the second 
place, he said that the details were, very vague. 
In the third place, these credit corporations 
would only advance the ruinously low price of 
9 cents a pound on cotton. In the fourth place, 
these government corporations were not respon- 
sible to the grower. In the fifth place, he 
claimed that the whole plan played directly into 
the hands of the cotton speculators. He called 
the plan a mere gesture, a palliative and totally 
non-effective. He spoke of the present cotton 
commission composed of Melion, Hoover, Jar- 
dine and Meyer, withoyt a single man from the 
south. He told in a laugh-provoking way how 
each of these men lacked qualifications for deal- 
ing with the cotton problem. He urged that we 
should have a permanent national agricultural 
policy, a policy which would result in some- 
thing more than a mere gesture as the different 
sections of the country get into trouble. Mr. 


some bearing on the presidency of 1928. He 
told the old familiar story of how large crops 
typically sell for a smaller total than small 
crops. He argued long and earnestly for sta- 
bilization of prices. He told how in Brazil the 
coffee crowers work thru the Brazilian govern- 
ment to stabilize coffee prices at a level repre- 
senting — Sacoduction plus a fair profit. 
used in stabilizing rubber 
reign countries and stat- 
country in the world is 
more ‘active in solging the agricultural surplus 
problem than thé’United States. He suggested 
that if the Federal Reserve System is good for 
centralizing credit resources, then a Federal 
Farm Board should be good for centralizing 
our crop resources. He would have this Fed- 
eral Farm Board empowered to inquire into 
the different farm products to determine 
whether or not there is a surplus. If there is 
a surplus he would have this Federal Farm 
Board determine whether the surplus is de- 
pressing the price below the cost of production. 
While Governor Lowden didn’t say specifically 
that he was in favor of the McNary-Haugen 

principle, he did suggest emphat- 










adequate credit at reasonable in- 
frest rates is fine. But it also 
inows that with the  interna- 
tonal situation as it now is we 
must go far beyond eredit and co- 
operation—we must face the sur- 
plus, 


Sold On Surplus Control 


Surplus control was the keynote 
of the meeting and during the en- 
tire two days of speaking not a 
wiee was uplifted in opposition. 
In fact, it seemed as tho everyone 
there was completely sold on the 
idea of surplus control by means of 
m equalization fee. No specific 
kgislative proposals were men- 
toned but, judging from the 
speeches, it seems that the south- 
mers even more than the north- 
mers, were looking for remedy to- 
Nard what we of the north have 
fme to call the MeNary-Haugen 
‘Pinciple. The cotton co-opera- 
‘fives are keen as never before for 


coming short session. 


SOUTH TAKES LEAD IN EXPORT FIGHT 


The cotton south last week at the meeting in St. Louis showed 
itself ready to take the lead in the fight for the principles of the 
export plan. Farm representatives from the south joined with men 
from the north to agree that the disposal of agricultural surpluses 
was a national problem, that federal action was needed for its solu- 
tion, and that the cost of handling the surplus should be charged 
back to all the producers benefiting. 

' The significance of the St. Louis meeting will be better appre- 
ciated if it is recalled that a change of a comparatively few votes in 
the house and senate last spring would have put the export plan 
over. With southern support assured, the export bill ought to pass 
both houses whenever it can be brought to a vote. 
the committees and on the calendar will be the hard job for the 
The meeting recommended the immediate 
convening of the agricultural committees of both houses in order 
that a bill might be ready for action soon. If a special session can 
be forced, the farm bill would probably have a better chance there 
than in the coming short session. 

Whatever happens in the near future, the fight will go on 
until justice is secured. The efforts of the opposition to separate 
farm groups have broken down. With the south, the corn belt 
and the west pulling together, equality for agriculture can not 
be long deferred. 


Getting it past 


ically that the centralizng power of 
the government should be used, in 
case there is a price depressing sur- 
plus, to handle the surplus situa- 
tion in such a way as to enable the 
producers to get for their product 
a price equivalent to cost of pro- 
duction. He thought that this was 
especially important with cotton. 
He seemed to feel if our govern- 
ment continued its present attitude 
towards agriculture that we would 
make the same mistake whith Eng- 
land made back in 1850 and that 
we might wake up a hundred years 
hence to find ourselves in the same 
position that England is today. 


Kilgore for Surplus Control 


Following Lowden came B. W. 
Kilgore, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Associ- 
ation. Like so many of these cot- 
ton people, he gives the impres- 
sion of being an exceedingly capa- 











me legislative plan which will 
‘Make it possible to use the central- 
lang power of the government in such a way 
that the surplus can be adequately segregated 
Without unduly penalizing the co-operative 
"hich holds the surplus off the market. 

Really it was more a southern meeting in 
Many ways than a northern meeting. Dr. Tait 
Butler, editor of the Progressive Farmer, one 
of the most influential papers of the south, pre- 
sided. And Judge Caverno, who produces cot- 
fon in southwestern Missouri and who is one 
of the directors in the Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
thange, was secretary. Butler in accepting the 
Presidency made a little talk in which he said 
tong other things that if certain southern 
‘ngressmen had voted right last winter on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, the present cotton situa- 
tion would be far better than it now is. He 
fidn’t think the present cotton commission 
ve thru Eugene Meyer was going to help 

eh. 
' Following Dr. Butler the first set speech of 

€ meeting was by Abe Waldauer, a Tennes- 
*e cotton co-operative lawyer. He devoted a 
‘ge part of his time to telling just why the 


By 


a 


Waldauer has a depth of mind which enables 
him to see that there is nothing permanently 
constrnetive in transforming ten million acres 
of cotton into ten million acres of corn or wheat, 
a thing which the president’s cotton commission 
seems to have in mind. He closed with an elo- 
quent plea for the south and west joining to- 
gether in an endeavor to bring about a states- 
manlike national agricultural policy, which 
would look at the agricultural problem not from 
the standpoint of cotton alone or corn and hogs 
or wheat or dairying, but which would see that 


- the problems of all these farmers are interre- 


lated and that fundamentally at the present 
time surplus control is at the root of the com- 
mon difficulty. 


Lowden Argues for Stabilization of Prices 


Frank O. Lowden made the most eloquent ad- 
dress to this north and south audience that I 
have ever heard him deliver. Evidently he 
realized that it was a dramatie situation, that 
he represented political force in the south as 
well as in the north, that his speech might have 


ble business man as well as a farm- 
er. There was nothing wild-eyed 
about his talk. Evidently Kilgore is working 
for agricultural justice and for control of the 
surplus because he believes that it is good for 
the entire nation as well as for the farmers. 
He seemed to feel that the south had made a 
great mistake when it failed to swing in whole- 
heartedly with the corn belt farmers in the 
support of the MeNary-Haugen bill last winter. 
He said that the west, alone, failed, and that 
if the south tries alone it will also fail. His 
closing message was, ‘‘ We must be together.”’ 
The most amusing speech of the two days’ 
session, which kept us all in an uproar most of 
the time, was_that of Senator Caraway, of 
Arkansas. He started out as tho he were half 
asleep and then before we knew it he was say- 
ing the most eutting kind of things. He re- 
spected the possible prejudices of the corn belt 
republicans by saying nothing whatever against 
the republican party and nothing for the demo- 
cratic party. Greatly to the enjoyment, how- 
ever, of the western republicans as well as the 
southern democrats, he took the hide off Mel- 
lon and eertain other (Concluded on page 25) 
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STOPPING FARM THIE VER‘ 


URAL Iowa has been deprived of the serv- 
ices of seventeen active thieves in the last 
few months. We know, because we counted 
them as we paid for them. Ten rewards of one 
hundred dollars each have been paid out by 
Wallaces’ Farmer for the arrest and conviction 
of folks who were unwise enough to take prop- 
erty from farmers protected by the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau sign. Ten of the seven- 
teen are serving two-year sentences at Anamosa. 
Unfortunately there were more than seven- 
teen thieves at large when we started, and there 
is apparently a fair balance still left to do busi- 
ness. The work that Wallaces’ Farmer has 
done, however, has stimulated loeal officials in 
some sections and has created a healthy respect 
for the Service Bureau sign in the minds of a 
good many folks whose grip on the sixth com- 
mandment is rather feeble. 

We are therefore going on with the work of 
stimulating the arrest and conviction of people 
who make way with farm property. Until fur- 
ther notice, we are offering rewards of fifty 
each to anyone who furnishes the first 

lence that leads to the arrest and conviction 
of thieves and leads to their serving a jail sen- 
tence. In order to make the informant eligible 
to qualify for the reward, the thief must have 
taken farm property of some sort from an lowa 
farm protected by a Service Bureau sign, this 
sign to be posted in plain sight on the premises 
of the Service Bureau member. 

We don’t like to throw our money around 
any better than anybody else does; but in this 
case we hope that we have to pay a lot of 
these fifty dollar rewards. The more rewards 
there are paid, the more thieves will be in jail, 
and the more pigs and chickens and other farm 
property will be left safe on the farms of Serv- 
ice Bureau members in Iowa. 


' 
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DIRECT FROM FARM TO PACKER 


NOTHER contribution to the argument 
about packer buying in the country comes 
from J. S. Montgomery, of the Central Co- 
operative Commission Company, at South St. 
Paul. Mr. Montgomery, like most commission 
men, co-operative or otherwise, seems to feel 
that any method that sends hogs direct to the 
packing plant has something wrong about it. 
He says, for instance: 
‘‘The shipment of livestock directly to a pri- 
vately owned packing plant, or to a concentra- 
tion point which is owned by a packing com- 


pany, is predicted on the proposition that the | 


packer in question is an unusually big-hearted, 
publie-spirited individual, who is not only will- 
ing but anxious to pay to the producers every 
nickel which the products from such livestock 
will yield when sold, less the expense of han- 
dling such livestock thru the plant.’’ 

It doesn’t seem to us that Mr, Montgomery 
has added very much to the light thrown on 
this subject. In the first place, he confuses two 
entirely different issues. Shipping livestock 
direct to a packing plant and shipping direct 
to a concentration point owned by packers are 
two totally different affairs. A great many 
co-operatives are shipping direct to packing 
plants and making good money at it. The Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, in California, the hog 
auctions in that state, a good many of the ship- 
ping associations in Ohio, and even a number 
of the stronger shipping associations in Iowa 
are making direct shipments. 

Are these folks eliminating competition 
among packers and placing themselves at the 
mercy of the packer to whom they sell? De- 
eidedly not. Each manager before he sells has 
bids from several different packing houses, and 
sells to the one that makes the best offer. There 
seems no reason on the face of it why the pack- 
ers can not compete just as well at the local 
point as they can at the terminal. 

The concentration point controlled by pack- 
ers is, of course, a different matter. This gives 
the packer control of the stuff in the country, 
and in many cases does this at the-expense of 
the local co-operatives. A good many local co- 
operatives have gone to pieces because they 
couldn’t compete with folks who were trucking 
in to the packer’s concentration point. 

Probably the remedy for this is for the farm- 
ers not to oppose concentration points as such, 
altho they will press for federal regulation, 
but to take a leaf out of the packer’s book and 
create concentration points of their own. There 
is no inherent reason why it is necessary for 
hogs and cattle that are going to the packer to 
go to a terminal market, to be shuffled around 
at some expense and then shipped out again to 
a packing plant. From the point of view of the 
industry as a whole, a big saving would result 
if hogs, and other livestock for that matter, 
could be shipped direct from the home station 
to the processing plant. 

The advantage of the termfnal market, of 
course, has been that it provides competitive 
conditions and to an extent lets packers bid 
against each other for the producer’s benefit. 
The same result, however, could be obtained 
without the use of terminal markets, If we had 
here in the corn belt organizations of hog pro- 
ducers, and of cattle feeders, which had under 
contract the bulk of the stock produced, it 
would be possible for the headquarters of these 
organizations to ask for bids from packers every 
day on stated quantities of livestock of a defi- 
nite grade. Shipments could be made direct 
from the local station according to the bids. 
Competition could be maintained, the eost of 
marketing greatly reduced, and the bargaining 
power of the farmer greatly increased. 

Naturally, some of our co-operative commis- 
sion men at the terminals are taking the point 
of view of the livestock exchanges on the mat- 
ter rather than that of the farmer. It is, of 
course, true that if direct shipments keep up, 
the co-operative commission firms in common 
with all other commission firms will lose busi- 
ness. However, the co-operative eommission 
firms are not at the market to keep salaries 
going for their employes, but to help in getting 
more profits for the farmers. 

If livestock producers’ organizations fune- 
tioning over the corn belt, with an overhead 
sales agency and concentration points of their 
own, could get the livestock to the packer more 
cheaply and at a better price to the farmer, 
then the best thing for the farmer would be to 


have the commission firms at the terminals. in. 
cluding the co-operatives, go out of busines 
Instead of fighting all changes in marketing 
whether good or bad, it ought to be the 
tion of the officials of co-operatives to do what 
they can to develop new methods which will 
give the farmers a stronger position than ther 
have ever had. ’ 

The men who have done good work with the 
terminal co-operatives are the men who logiadl 
ly should be called upon fo help in the creation 
of a marketing plan that will carry the liye. 
stock produeers a step farther. They wil] hard. 
ly qualify for such service unless they are con- 
tinually willing to put the welfare of the live. 
stock industry as a whole above the welfare of 
the particular sideline in which they happen to 
be engaged. 


ting, 
fune. 





WHAT BOOKS DO FARM FOLKS REap? 
WE HAVE been irritated a little at times 
by the suggestion that it is useless to-ree. 
ommend really good books for farm readine. 
Some of the lists we have run in the paper have 
received the comment from people who are not 
farmers, that hardly anybody in the country 
would be interested in books of the sort de. 
seribed. Possibly we have been aiming above 
the heads of onr readers, but we doubt it. 

Just to prove the point and to satisfy our 
own curiosity on the matter, we are eoine to 
ask for letters from farm readers on books ther 
have read during the last year. Tell us in nol 
more than 500 words what book you found most 
interesting of those you read during the last 
year. Tell us why you found it interesting, 
and add the names of four other books that 
you read during the same period. In order to 
narrow the field we are going to limit diseus- 
sion to books that have been published within 
the last five vears. 

In order to make it interesting, we are going 
to offer a prize of $5 to the one who sends in 
the best letter. Perhaps we should add that 
the best letter need not be one cheering for any 
particular book. A book may interest you 
because you entirely disagree with about every- 
thing it savs; and a discussion along these lines 
has just as much chance of placing high as the 
other sort. Send your letters in to the Book 
Contest Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, by Decem- 
ber 16. 





GO SLOW ON HOGS 


T SEEMS that most farmers have already 

bred or are planning to breed too many sows 
for spring litters. Hogs have been high and 
corn cheap for more than a year, and even the 
most intelligent farmers are now beginning to 
find excuses for expanding their hog breeding 
operations. Some claim that the cholera this 
fall is likely to decrease the size of the spring 
pig crop next year. As a matter of fact, the 
psychological effect of cholera this fall has been 
to cause many farmers to increase their hog 
breeding operations this winter, who otherwise 
would not have done so. 

We want to urge as earnestly as possible o 
those men who are breeding more than thelr 
usual number of brood sows to expect much 
lower hog prices a year from now than are & 
isting today. The probabilities are not only for 
much lower hog prices but also for higher cor 
prices. We are making this as a definite predic- 
tion which will almost certainly come true Ul 
less there is a disease epidemic or unless the 
farmers of the corn belt take our advice more 
seriously than they ever have hitherto. Look 
out for trouble with hog prices a year hence. 





re 
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The revelations of the wilt of God to man wer 
not thru the-outward senses, but thru the pose 
spirit. It is the human spirit in harmony with 


Divine. and in the proportion in which it is in hor- 
mony, that has power with men as well as with 


—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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KEEPING DOWN THE COTTON 
ACREAGE 


F AILURE to keep the cotton acreage down to 

a point where cotton production can be 
nade fairly profitable is one of the causes of 
the difficulty the south is facing now. This 
gtuation could have been helped somewhat, if 
the congressmen from the south had permitted 
the Department of Agriculture to publish in- 
ention-to-plant surveys on cotton. Back short- 
ly after the reorganization of the Bureau of 
joricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it was decided to 
try to help farmers to adjust production to de- 
mand by making surveys of intentions to plant, 
and then publishing these in time so that farm- 
es could change their plans if the acreage 
about to be planted seemed excessive. 

This work has been carried on in a good many 
lines and with some degree of success. In the 
middle-west, the hog survey, which takes into 
onsideration the intentions of farmers as to 
the number of sows they will keep for farrow- 
ing. has helped greatly to smooth out the hog 
ovele. The faet that we are not now faced with 
a tremendous overproduction of hogs is prob- 
ably due in great part to warnings sent out 
along this line. 

The cotton people were included in these sur- 
yeys at the start. Unfortunately, however, some 
of the congressmen from the south decided that 
an intention-to-plant survey, if it showed a big 
acreage in contemplation, had a bad effect on 
the market. They failed to realize that altho 
there might be some temporary effect of this 
wrt, the warning would be taken to heart by a 
od many farmers and the final acreage would 
be much less than that indicated. It is the same 
philosophy, of course, that insists that crop re- 
ports are bad in ease they indicate a big pro- 
duction, regardless of whether the reports are 


. accurate or not. 


The Progressive Farmer, a leading southern 
farm paper, in commenting on this, says: 

“One thing, however, which congress could 
do in ten minutes, would tremendously help 
the present cotton situation. It could repeal 
the incredibly foolish law which now prohibits 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
from issuing an ‘intentions-to-plant’ report on 
cotton. On all other important crops, the De- 
partment issues early in each year a statement, 
based on reports from thousands of farmers 
themselves, as to what will probably be the 
year’s increase or decrease in acreage of that 
crop. Last year, for example, this ‘intentions- 
to-plant’ report on sweet potatoes indicated a 
very marked inerease in acreage. This infor- 
mation went out to the large growers and oth- 
‘rs, and final plantings showed (no doubt 
partly as a result of this advance information) 
that growers had considerably reduced their 
original plans. They eut their acreage after 
getting this information and thereby greatly 
improved prices. 

“But our southern senators and representa- 
‘ives in congress three or four years ago fool- 
shly forbade the United States Department of 
Agriculture from collecting and issuing to cot- 
‘on growers any information as to the prob- 
able acreage of that crop. We must plant in 
the dark. We confidently believe that if the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
February or early March of this year, had had 
authority to gather these reports and tell our 
farmers just how much 1926 acreage was then 
M prospect, that acreage would then have been 
considerably reduced and millions of dollars 
Would have been saved in cotton prices. ’’ 

An intention-to-plant survey, of course, will 
hot save the southern farmer from the burden 
of the surplus, It will be necessary in any 
*rent to devise some federal plan for handling 
tt. Yet it will be equally necessary. even tho 
steh a plan goes thru. to take whatever steps 


oe 


are possible to keep this inevitable surplus 
down to a volume that ean be handled with the 
least possible loss. Adjustment of production 
to probable demand is a farm policy that must 
go hand in hand with any surplus plan devised. 
The intention-to-plant survey is a big help in 
this work, and the south will be using poor 
judgment if it tries to get along without it. 





PROMINENT IOWAN DEAD 


ANY farm folks over the state will learn 
with regret of the death of Lafayette 
Young, Sr., at the age of seventy-eight vears. 
Mr. Young died suddenly of heart trouble, and 
the city and state paid him proper tribute at 
the funeral service on November 17. 

Mr. Young was editor and owner of the Des 
Moines Capital, a daily paper well known over 
the state. He stood for good things in the city 
and in the state, and rendered a very real serv- 
ice to his community. He was a forceful writer, 
a fluent speaker, and a real fiehter for the 
things he advocated, He was born in and spent 
his life in Iowa. He began his newspaper ex- 
perience as a boy of fifteen. He had an original 
and a crisp way of saying things which attract- 
ed attention. He was a very forceful man— 
vigorous in the expression of his opinions, and 
strong in his convictions. He was not unchange- 
able, however, and grew sweeter as the years 
went by. 

The city of Des Moines and the state of Towa 
will miss ‘‘Lafe’’ Young. He was a construe- 
tive citizen, and worthy of the esteem in which 
he was held. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


There seem to be about a hundred: corn husk- 
ers in Iowa who feel they are as good as Cham- 
pion Stanek, and that it was only thru hard 
luck or discrimination that they didn’t get into 
the big contest at Grundy Center. No one is so 
sure of himself as a good corn husker. He is so 
sure of his prowess that he almost feels it is an 
insult if he is not allowed to get into the state 
contest. 

This past year there were in Iowa twenty 
county contests, and we could take eare of only 
twelve men in the state final. Which of the 
twenty winners should we eliminate? In the 
first place, there was only one man in three of 
the contests, and we finally decided arbitrarily 
not to take one-man contests into account. Next 
we corrected the net records for size of ears. 
We have found that dn the average good husk- 
ers this year husked a net, under contest con- 
ditions, of about 1,565 pounds in an hour and 
twenty minutes where there were 155 ears in 
one hundred pounds. When there are 145 ears 
in one hundred pounds, it seems as tho the 
average really good husker is able to husk about 
1,640 pounds of corn in an hour and twenty 
minutes, after the deductions have been made 
for husks and gleanings. After taking into ac- 
count size of ears, we made some allowance for 
the section of the state. I have found from 
experience with Fred Stanek’s records that 
northwestern Iowa corn is undoubtedly harder 
to husk than eastern Iowa corn. It is best to 
give the benefit of the doubt to northwestern 
Iowa huskers. This year, for instance, on the 
basis of his county record, Thompson, of Clay 
county, was about the poorest man we let into 
the state contest, and yet he placed fourth. 

Men who have won county contests and have 
felt hurt because they could not get into the 
state contest should remember that there is 
room for only ten or twelve contestants in the 
state contest, and the only thing I am interested 
in is to see the best county ‘winners get in the 
state final. The competing corn huskers pay 
their own expenses to and from the state con- 
test, and I don’t like to see them entered unless 
they have some chance to win. , 

There is a lot of luck in corn husking con- 


tests, and I think more and more corn huskers 
recognize this and are good sports. Just the 
same, I have found that in some cases a man 
who won second in a county contest will tell me 
that he ought to be in the state final instead of 
the man who won first. These folks usually 
claim that their corn was smaller eared, or that 
the gleaners didn’t watch close enough after 
the man who won first, or something else of 
that sort. While this may be true, I am con- 
vineed that the finest corn huskers take bad 
breaks of the luck without ‘‘squeaking.’’ Fred 
Stanek probably has the best all-around husking 
record of any man in the corn belt, but I have 
seen him get licked on three different occasions 
without a murmur. 

It would be a fine thing if we could have 
county husking contests held not later than 
November 1, and four or five district contests 
not later than November 6. In this case, the top 
two or three men from each district could en- 
ter the state contest, which would be held along 
about November 12 or 13. This would be the 
fairest thing, for now that there are so many 
county contests, I don’t like the responsibility 
of having to say, ‘‘ No, the winner of the 
county contest can’t come into the state; his 
record is too low.’’ Of course, I may be correct 
in my judgment of the records made in this par- 
ticular county eontest, but I have seen enough 
of how weather and other unusual factors af- 
feet records to know that my judgment is not 
at all perfect in a matter of this sort. 

While I am talking about corn husking con- 
tests, I want to say something about how dif- 
ferent kinds of ‘corn seem to affect different 
huskers. Williams, the Illinois Seotehman who 
made such an outstanding record when he won 
the mid-west contest a year ago, in Illinois, is 
a marvelous husker in the loose husked, larger 
eared corn which characterizes central Illinois 
and southeastern Iowa. In this kind of corn, 
especially when the ears are high, it seems that 
a good peg husker can husk as much or even 
more than a hook husker. Loose husks and high 
ears also favor those who use a thumb hook and 
the so-called Rickelman method of husking. In 
down corn, and especially in corn which is 
somewhat immature, a hook has a tremendous 
advantage over the peg. It seems that in the 


western part of the corn belt, and especially in. 


the northwest, the husks are harsher and thick- 
er than in the east. A peg husker at times may 
be able‘to beat hook huskers in the large eared, 
loose shucked corn of eastern Towa and central 
Illinois, but I don’t believe this will ever hap- 
pen in Nebraska or northwestern Iowa. 


a 


T hated to miss the mid-west corn husking 
contest this year. It happened that the cotton 
farm leaders were meeting at St. Louis, with 
leaders from the corn belt, on this same day, 
and so I had to miss, for the first time, the 
biggest corn husking event in the world. I 
wish the southerners who were at St. Louis 
could have seen our northern boys at Fremont 
throwing corn at the rate of twenty-two bush- 
els an hour, with the thermometer 12 degrec3 
below freezing. However, I don’t regret the 
St. Louis meeting. It was a history-making 
oceasion—northern republicans and southern 
democrats forming an offensive and defensive 
alliance. If the north and south hold an equal- 
ly important meeting next year the middle of 
November, I may miss another corn husking 
contest, but I hope it won’t be necessary. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





When some great bereavement comes suddenly, be- 
fore we have time to brace ourselves and prepare for 
it, we feel that the everyday business of the world, 
which goes right on, is a profanation of our grief; 
but it goes on just the same, and it is well for us 
that it does. We are obliged to bury our dead and 
adjust ourselves to the new situation. The great 
world does not stop because of our grief.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayinas. 
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THE MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


Exhibits Prove Corn Belt Farmers Can Grow Wide Variety of Fruits and Vegetables 


AGNIFICENT! Grand! Wonderful! 

One needs all of these adjectives and 

more to describe the show of fruit and 
flowers at the Mid-West Horticultural Show, 
held in Des Moines last week. 

Imagine, if you can, a great formal garden 
plan set indoors, a fountain of chrysanthemums 
fifteen feet high forming the central axis to- 
ward which all paths led, encireling borders of 
apples banked with more ‘‘mums’’ and with 
low foliage plants, and then the narrow tables 
of apples around the outside hedging in the 
whole thing; apples in baskets, in boxes, on 
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By Josephine Wylie 
which there was a grand display of big, long Cc 
fellows, were all descended from these round, $ 
red ones. nd we 

One wonders why someone with rea] ability ies 
for writing does not turn to the apple orchard a oth 
for subject-matter. The stories of the rise and bakin 
decline of certain apples, the jealousies and ontes! 
hates and loves of orchardmen, the long Wait tat it 
ing until fruition when a new apple is disepy. : diffe 
ered, would make a fascinating and romantie He als 
story. into th 
any in 


that the Delicious apples of the northwest. of RY 


Grimes Golden, Willow Twigs, McIntosh, and 
a half-dozen other varieties, 

According to those in charge of the exhibits, 
this was the biggest showing of apples ever 
held in the mid-west, and in quality exceeded 
all other shows. To the layman, with fruit as 
well as flowers, it seemed the only safe way to‘ 
pick the winners would be by the ‘‘eeny, meeny, 
miny, mo’’ system of counting out. They were 
all perfection. But finish, a strictly apple term, 


counts in the final analysis. Apples are squint- Jonathan Growing Center of the World 















plates; everywhere the heavy aroma of fully ed at from all angles, and usually the even- Thr 
ripened apples, except as one came close to the colored ones win, The deeper the red on the From over near Mondamin, in Harrison coun. 9 udin: 
big banks of chrysanthemums, when their spicy Delicious apples, the higher the score it re- ty, Iowa, came some of the finest Jonathans gho , 
fragrance could be detected—that, in a general ceives. Now comes along the Starking, a new shown. They have long hills over there, fJg Willia 
way, was the horticultural show. budded seedling of the Delicious apple, like it as a table on top, ideal places for orchards. sion 
: . in form and size, but of a deep, even, red color. This tableland around and about Mondamin js north 
Apples Presented in a Unique Manner It is new yet, and there were not many over a reputed to be the best Jonathan growing cep. Parri 
Among the unique features were the huge dozen apples shown, but apple growers who saw ter in the world, Worth Brothers, who are sftern 
buttresses made of apples, reaching nearly to it on exhibit at the horticultural show-are prom- among the largest apple growers in the state, testan 
the ceiling. The apples were placed in shallow ising that in a few years it will supersede the have their location there. They all took prizes Host 
boxes, Jonathans and Grimes Golden, making Delicious. Red in apples is very important. in the show, their Delicious, Jonathans and Nebra 
alternate stripes about two feet deep of red and wal en Ps Grimes Golden rating with the best in the Joe | 
gold. Another exhibit nearby was of new ap- Exhibit From Original Delicious Tree country. thougl 
ples originated by the horticulturists of Iowa Modestly displayed, without any more prom- Where apples are grown has a great deal to Howe" 
State College, about a dozen varieties being  inence than was given to hundreds of plates of | do with their finish and coloring. Northwestern Stanel 
shown. Some of them were beauties, and a other apples, were perhaps half a dozen plates Greenings grown in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri test, t 
number of them have high commercial value. holding five apples each from the original De- and Illinois are green as green. Grown in Min. that 1 
Interested apple growers from Colorado to Ohio __licious apple tree. This tree is owned by Wil- mnesota and Wisconsin, they are the loveliest vorite 
and from Minnesota to Kentucky made this liam Landis, of Peru, and is still bearing fruit things you ever saw, great golden apples with Thi 
their hang-out, at the age of fifty years. It was interesting to a decided pink blush, and certainly looking no arts 4 
The biggest exhibit of apples in the show was note the form and color of this apple. It was kin to the green ones grown in Iowa. An apple Nebra 
brought in by an Iowan, Bob Clark, of Mitch- not what we usually connect with the Deli- grower who knows apples in every section of nage 
ellville, 115 bushels of apples. Among them cious. In form, it was round, without the pres- the country remarked that if Minnesota and clean 
were as pretty Delicious apples as one could ence of those funny elongated points at the Wisconsin could grow the apples of the distriets up we 
‘wish to see, Delicious apples that for eqlor and _ base, and of a decided red, rather than red un- farther south, they would be tough competition The ls 
size rivaled those of the northwest. There were  derlaid with yellow, as in most of the Delicious im any show or market. vision 
Jonathans, dark red and of excellent finish, we are accustomed to. It was hard to believe Unless one knows a (Concluded on page 10) omer 
the ¢ 
A PROGRAM FOR THE SOUTH AND WEST 4 
. F : ee Th 
Farm Representatives at St. Louis Issue Declaration of Principles of the 
eral € 
FFNHE following declaration of principles Exodus From Farms Threatens Labor—In can be stable and prosperous in which basi¢ all ti 
y was adopted by the representatives of this connection we desire to warn the leaders of costs are fixed and prices vary as prices of agri- man 
farm organizations of the south and west American labor that the ever-increasing drift cultural products vary. The same acreage may the 1 
at the St. Louis meeting last week: of hundreds of thousands of farm workers to produce widely different yields in different comp 
Co-operation Between South and West—The _ the cities may sooner or later produce a demor- _ years; hence certainty of yield can not be at- ers, ¢ 
tates of the middie-west, west and the south alizing over-supply of labor, and, therefore, if tained, even by: control of acreage. Weather, start 
re predomiantly agricultural, and they have our working men would make secure their pres- plant diseases and insect pests will continue roff, 
common economic interests which justify and ent generous standard of living, they should do influence volume of production in spite of al conte 
should bring about unity of thought and action. everything in their power to bring about a re- that man can do. and 
We are gratified over the progress made during turn of a condition of wholesome contentment Any production program which would avert ce 
the last winter in bringing together the cotton onthe farm. Not only does the collapse of agri- surplus production in normal years, would the f 
growers of the south, the wheat growers of the culture menace the security of labor, but it bring scarcity to the point of famine in bad “ 
west and the corn and meat producers of the should be apparent to all thinking men that we crop years. The alternation of extremely low ie 
north central states in support of a joint legis. can not hope to maintain our industries in full and unduly high prices resulting from unavoid- oe 
lative program in congress. We express the time operation unless the purchasing power of able variations in yields is harmful alike to pre- rhe 
earnest hope that this conference will cement the 35,000,000 people who live upon the farm is ducers and consumers. It upsets orderly pro vi 
the relationships already established and pro- restored at an early date. duction programs of farmers, interferes with “~ 
mote continued unity of thought and action in Support of Other Interests Asked—We so- normal consumption, increases risks and costs the 
behalf of a national program for American ag- licit the support of organized commerce, fi- of marketing and subjects producers and con- we 
riculture. We extend cordial greetings to the nance, industry and labor in securing a fair na- sumers to the hazards of speculation. Wise i 
farmers of the east and express confidence in tional policy for agriculture; however, we look management of surpluses will tend to stabilize red 
their hearty co-operation in carrying out the with disfavor upon any movement of business prices for producers and insure adequate and ly ¢] 
purposes herein suggested. organizations to initiate an agricultural pro- dependable supplies for consumers, ; 7. 
Cities Depend Upon Agriculture—Great cit- gram independently of farmers’ organizations. Approve Governor Lowden’s Proposal—We eks 
ies have developed thruout the agricultural re- Control of Surplus—aAs a practical and im- believe that the principles and methods advo- litt] 
gions of the United States for no other reason mediate move to secure for agriculture a just eated by former Governor Lowden in bis ad- nig 
than to serve the great agricultural population, and proper share of the national income and a _ dress to this conference for the stabilization ol roff 
whose continued life and prosperity are essen- position of equality with other industries in our basic preducts of agriculture if enacted into pro 
tial if these cities are to live. A semblance of national economy, we favor legislation that will law would go far towards the solution of the Wor 
urban prosperity may result from the period of enable farmers to control and manage excess problem of agricultural surpluses; it strikes at afte 
farm depression, accompanied by high city supplies of crops at their own expense, so as to the problem that is present in the chief farm wac 
wages, which drains wealth from the country secure cost of production with a reasonable products of the mid-west, south and west; . tog 
into the city; but its continuance is only tem- profit. We assert our conviction that such leg- would provide means for the producers to a test 
porary, and eventually these cities will rise or islation must function thru and foster co-opera- just supply to demand in their markets at fair sta 
fall with the country upon which they depend. _ tive marketing. and stable prices; it would broaden the basis 0 hac 
We appeal for recognition of this harmony of Variable Yields and Prices—While acreage our national prosperity by restoring the put- . 
interests in a conscious program which will cost of production of farm. products is fairly chasing power of agriculture, and we ure that to 
unite city and country back of projects to ob- constant from year to year, the prices received its enactment should be the united aim of ae he 
tain the common economic interests of the agri- by farmers frequently vary as much as 50 per from all sections who are conscious of the ere Pe 
cultural sections of the country. cent from one year to the next. No business ity of the agricul- (Concluded on page tin 
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eorn husker, went to Nebraska last wéek, 

shucked his way thru a snow-laden gale 
gd won the mid-west corn husking title from 
jeven Other champion huskers, representing 
jx other states. Stanek, by careful, consistent 
insking, not only picked the most corn in the 
wntest, but he showed the rest of the huskers 
that it is possible to invade another state where 
, different kind of corn grows, and still win. 
He also showed them it pays to get the corn 
into the wagon free from husks and not to leave 
any in the field. 

Three thousand five hundred spectators, in- 
duding a delegation of twenty-five Illinoisans 
sho came to cheer Elmer 
Williams, last year’s cham- 
pion, braved the biting 
northwest wind that carried 
flurries of snow thruout the 
afternoon, to follow the con- 
tstants thru the corn field. 
Yost of them followed the 


Pion STANEK, Webster county, Iowa, 





Nebraska state champion, 
Joe Sudik, because they 
thught he was winnine. Fred Stanek 


However, when they saw 

Stanek’s load of corn at the close of the con- 
test, they cheered the Iowan, and it was evident 
that he was going to run their Nebraska fa- 
vorite a close race. 

This year’s contest was held at the Joe Rob- 
ets farm, five miles southeast of Fremont, 
Nebraska. The eorn field in which the match 
was staged was ideal. It was level, with long, 
dean corn rows of listed corn. The corn stood 
yp well and ran about seventy bushels per acre. 
The lands were laid out in good shape, and pro- 
vision had been nade to keep the 


By W. E. Drips 


him on the way nine hours. The officials were 
kind enough to take a little time to introduce 
the contestants, which allowed Pottroff to 
change his clothes hurriedly, and he ran up to 
his wagon just in time to slip off his coat and 
begin husking as the starting gun fired. 

Twelve huskers started furiously to tear out 
the corn. There were two men each from Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois and Minnesota, and 
one each from Indiana and South Dakota. 
Sudik, who had drawn Land No. 5, started off 
with a rush, and soon was rods ahead of anyone 
else. The crowd, thinking he was going to out- 
class the field, followed him eagerly, but failed 
to note that at the beginning of his land, the 
corn was a bit light. 


Williams’ Method Interests Crowd 


Williams, last year’s champion, from Illinois, 
drew Land No. 9, and started off equally as 
fast as Sudik, but did not make quite the prog- 
ress. He also had a large gallery, and his meth- 
od of husking interested the half-frozen crowd 
considerably. Williams is a peg husker, and 
wore no hat, had his sleeves rolled up and was 
bare-handed. He is a small man, and worked 
at a furious clip, and, while he had a lot of 
trouble getting the husks all off of the Nebraska 
corn, the crowd felt that he had a good chance 
of leading the field. 

Stanek, of Iowa, drew Land No. 12, on the 
northern edge of the corn field. Undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the wind whipped across 
a newly seeded wheat field, making it decided- 
ly uncomfortable for spectators, the gallery let 
him alone. Stanek, however, started to work, 


STANEK WINS MID-WEST FOR IOWA 


Webster County Husker Takes Championship From Contestants From Six States 


bothered an ordinary husker, but Stanek, a 
veteran of seven different contests in the last 
three years, carried his usual confident smile 
and kept up the rat-tat-tat on the bang-board. 
Then came the final shot, which stopped the 
husking! The wagons turned and started to- 
ward the scales, passing in review before the 
crowd, which gave them an ovation that would 
have made even Queen Marie take notice. 

Weighing of loads began. One hundred 
pound samples were taken from the loads in 
order to determine the a ount of husks. Glean- 
ings were weighed up, and, altho the Nebraska 
folks had arranged some entertainment away 
from the place where the deductions and the 
computations were made, the 
crowd stuck around, anxious 
to find out which contestant 
fared the best. Joe Sudik’s 
load was among the first to 
be figured up. He had picked 
a gross of 2,100 pounds of 
corn, but had left a little 
over 63 pounds in the field, 
: : in his anxiety to set a fast 
Mearl Pottroff pace, and when the final 

count was made, with all de- 
ductions taken out, he had a net of 1,902.5 
pounds. 

Other reports began to come in. Elmer Wil- 
liams had not fared so well. He had only picked 
1,928 pounds, and his corn was exceptionally 
dirty. He also had considerable gleanings 
charged up against him, so that his net was 
only 1,603.2 pounds. Charles Budd, the In- 
diana flash, who was expected to make an un- 
usual showing, only put 1,785 pounds on his 
wagon, and lost 159 pounds thru deductions, 

leavirrg a net load of 1,626 pounds. 


















































eowd back by those in charge, and : Otto Sorenson; the Nebraska run- 
the crowd itself behaved excel- MID-WEST CORN HUSKING CONTEST—FINAL SCORE ner-up, had a gross of 2,078 pounds 
lently. and lost 192 pounds by the deduc- 
, —— : i Coes came oo tion route. However, he had left a 
Huskers Arrive Early - net of 1,886 pounds, and things still 
The huskers arrived on the scene 3 & of 4 looked good for Joe Sudik, who was 
of the contest early. Each had sev- E s Ss So S| fg leading the field at this time. 
eral enthusiasts who were ready at Name and Placin 3S oa] oe] se . 
all times to tell the merits of their 2g Fs aq a a 3 3 og Pottroff Is Handicapped 
man and tell why he should take nus 56 (An Aoleal ea Pottroff, the Iowa last-minute 
the money. For Iowa, Stanek, ac- entry, had picked 1,990. pounds, de- 
companied by his father and broth- 1, Fred Stanek....... ‘Towa | 12 | 2,158 __....... 36.7 | 36.7 | 2,121.3 spite the fact that he had not been 
es, came early and was all set to 2. Joe Sudik eeeeeneees { Neb. | 5) 2,100 6.0 | 191.2 | 197.2 | 1,902.5 given a chance to eat his dinner 
tart with the rest of them. Pott- 3. Carl Seiler.......... Til | 1 2,060, 94.7! 70.5 | 165.2 | 1,894.8 and had driven the entire morning, 
nff, runner-up in the Iowa state 4. Otto Sorenson....' Neb. | 2 2,078} 54.0 138.0 | 192.0 | 1,886.0 and his corn was fairly clean so far 
contest, however, did not show up 5. Mearl Pottroff...: Iowa [10 1,990 31.8! 129.7 | 161.5 | 1,828.0 as husks were concerned. However, 
and we were considerably embar- . 6. Menry Maass...... S. D. | 3 1,950 | 29.3 | 202.0 | 231.8 | 1,724.2 Pottroff lost considerable due to 
rassed thruout the morning, due to 7. William Fry......., Mo. 8 | 1,804 60.3 | 49.5 109.8 | 1,694.2 gleanings, principally because of a 
the fact that representatives of oth- 8. Bert Hanson....... Minn. | 11 | 1,782 41.2 48.1 89.3 | 1,692.7 misunderstanding on his part re- 
states kept inquiring if we only 9, Walter Schmidt. Minn. | 4, 1,782) 10.7 109.5 120.2 1,642.0 garding the corn to be taken from 
had one good corn husker in the 10. Charles Budd —— Ind. 6 1,785 61.0; 98.0 | 159.0 1,626.0 the third row. He was not present 
state where the tall corn was sup- 11. Elmer Williams. | Ill. 9 1,928 | 179.3 | 145.5 | 324.8 | 1,603.2 when the huskers decided amongst 
posed to grow! When the Illinois 12. Layton Roberts..| Mo. 7 | 1,738 173.8 130.5 | 304.0 | 1,434.0 themselves on this question, and it 
delegation arrived, twenty-five was not until after he had husked 





strong, bedecked in ribbons and 
posters, photographers immediately accepted 
the conclusion that the Illinois man must be the 
probable winner. The crowd arrived slowly, 
due to the coldness of the day, the thermometer 
tanding at only about twenty, and consequent- 
ly the contest was a bit delayed in starting. 
The Iowa delegation, consisting of the Stan- 
‘ss and me, hoped that it would be delayed a 
little longer, and watched eagerly for a car that 
might carry an Towa license and bring Pott- 
totf. Numbers were drawn, and, in order to 
Protect our man, I drew for Pottroff; tho still 
Wondering what had become of him. Finally, 
‘fter the huskers had been given their dinner, 
Wagons had been assigned to them, and the pho- 
tographers had finished photographing the eon- 
‘estants, the men went to the field to await the 
‘tarter’s gun. Wagon No. 10, which Potroff 
had drawn, was still without the husker. Just 
8 the wagons pulled into the field, word came 
‘ous that Pottroff had arrived! It seems that 
e left home at six o’clock in the morning, ex- 
Pecting to drive the short distance in ample 
but he encountered mud roads which kept 


and soon was busy tossing ears into the wagon 
at the rate of forty-two to forty-five ears per 
minute. 

Down the field the twelve huskers went, with 
Sudik decidedl¢ in the lead. The two Missouri 
huskers and the man from South Dakota were 
neck and neck when the contest was half over. 
By mutual agreement, the contestants had de- 
cided at the end of half-time to have another 
shot from the gun, whereupon the drivers im- 
mediately turned toward the finish line. Sudik, 
however, had already completed his long rows 
and there were plenty of Nebraskans who were 
willing to wager almost anything at this step 
that he would be the winner. Then Stanek be- 
gan to increase his speed. It wasn’t long until 
the crowd began to pass the word that he was 
throwing ears at the rate of forty-eight per 
minute, and that he had a whale of a load in 
his wagon. 

The crowd in the meantime began to work 
over toward Stanek, just to see the load of corn, 
and soon they were all about him, trying to find 
out how he was getting it. This might have 





several minutes and left consider- 
able corn that he could easily have got, that the 
matter was explained to him. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this hard luck, he came thru with a net 
of 1,828 pounds. 

The two Minnesota huskers, who had picked 
the same gross amount of corn in their wagons, 
1,782 pounds, varied somewhat when the final 
checking was made, Bert Hanson having a net 
of 1,692.7 pounds, while his team-mate, Walter 
Schmidt, only had left 1,642 pounds. Henry 
Maass, of South Dakota, husked fairly clean, 
but failed to get all the corn, leaving nearly 70 
pounds in the field; but nevertheless finished 
with a net total of 1,724.2 pounds. Carl Seiler, 
the other Illinois man, picked 2,060 pounds 
gross and had a net after deductfons were made 
of 1,894.8 pounds. William Fry, of Missouri, 
was fairly consistent in getting all the corn, 
but lost somewhat due to dirty husking, but 
finished with a net of 1,694.2 pounds. His 
team-mate, Layton Roberts, the youngest husk- 
er in the contest (being only eighteen years of 
age) had only 1,434 pounds when his dedue- 
tions were taken off. (Concluded on page 10) 
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FIXING UP THE FARMSTEAD 








Make Buildings Comfortable 

in Winter 

Many home owners suffer much 
more discomfort in winter than is nec- 
essary if they would take a little time 
and trouble to cut off some of the eas- 
ily remedied heat wastes. In many 
cases no money at all will be required; 
or if a small outlay is necessary, it 
will be more than repaid in the fuel 
saved and in the greater comfort se- 
cured, 

One would think that any house 
owner would know enough to keep the 
cold winter wind from howling up 
under his floors, and yet many homes 
suffer under just such a handicap. No 
amount of fuel can keep such floors 
warm and it is difficult to keep the 
lower rooms even comfortable. Venti- 
lation under the floor is all right in 
summer, but neither necessary nor de- 
sirable in winter. With open founda- 
tions a good layer of some kind of in- 
sulation put on the under side of the 
floor joists and all joints made tight so 
the wind can not get in will make a 
wonderful difference in the warmth 
of the floors and will be well worth 
while. However, if the foundation is 
closed, grills and ventilators are closed 
up, and heavy tarred paper or half ply 
roofing fastened with laths on the 
foundation and lower part of wall and 
then banked up with earth, straw, fod- 
der, or something of this sort. there 
will be little chance for the cold to 
get in and insulation under the floors 
will hardly be needed. My experience 
has been that piling snow against the 
basement walls does very little good, 
hecause the snow melts back from the 
wall a little and this open space seems 
to let the cold in almost as tho the 
snow was not there. 

Windows by all means should have 
good storm sash, a comfort which is 
almost universal in city homes but. for 
some reason is not nearly so common 
with farm homes as it should be. 
Storm sash has the advantage not only 
of keeping out cold and saving fuel, 
but of preventing the windows from 
frosting over. A strip of felt, such as 
can be bought at any hardware or ten- 
cent store, tacked around the outside 
edge of the inner face of the storm 
sash where they fit it against the 
frames will double their effectiveness. 
The door openings need _ protection 
even worse than the windows, since 
they are larger and must be opened 
and closed frequently. Good storm 
doors are well worth while, especially 
if they have the felt protection addi- 
tional. If a storm door is not avail- 
able, covering the screen door with 
half ply roofing will help a lot in keep- 
ing out cold. 











A NEW LOCATION FOR A STATIONARY ELEVATOR 


A rather novel location for a stationary elevator for a granary is 
found on the farm of M. P. Broderson, Brown county, Minn. 
tor is built at the end of the granary and outside, runs up to a consider- 
able height above the granary, with a discharge spout carrying the grain 
to about the center of the granary roof, from where a movable spout 
inside carries it to the desired bin. 
tion when an elevator is added to a crib built previously, 


The eleva- 


This construction merits considera- 





Weather stripping the windows and 
doors is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of keeping out cold and smoke and 
dust. The best of these are of metal 
and require a carpenter’s services for 
removing the windows and cutting the 
necessary grooves. These also have 
the advantages of preventing the win- 
dows from rattling and yet of allowing 
them to fit’ loosely enough that they 
will always slide up and down easily. 
Cheaper types are available in the 
form of insulation rolls which are 
tacked on the inside of the windows, 
just as they are, and these also keep 
out dust and dirt as well. 

It is not intended in this article te 
take up the matter of rebuilding the 
home, as that would require an article 
in itself, but there is one simple rem- 
edy for cold and uncomfortable homes 
which should always receive very care- 
ful consideration. This is the matter 
of insutation at the ceilings, where by 
far the greatest loss of heat occurs. 
Most of the present homes were built 
with nothing overhead but lath and 
plaster, which allows the heat to leak 
thru almost as well as tho it were 
sheet iron. One way of remedying 
such a condition is to put insulating 
material between the joists, then put 
on half ply roofing and tight flooring 
on top of them, thus making the attic 
usable for storage or for. sleeping 
rooms if desired. If it is not desired 
to use the attic one can put a layer 
of insulating lumber, plaster board, or 
something of this kind on top of the 





ceiling joists, and then later put the 
floor on top of that if a floor is desired. 
Space will not permit of discussing 
the improvement of the heating ar- 
rangements, keeping the proper room 
humidity, and so on, as thése will be 
taken up in subsequent articles. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
much of what has been said about 
making the home comfortable will also 
apply to the dairy barn, poultry house, 
hog house, and other farm buildings. 





If the Hot Water Plant Fails 
to Heat 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“Our hot water heating plant does 
not heat the house the way it should. 
Have been told that the water should 
be drained off and replaced with fresh 
water occasionally. Is this true?’ 

Where a hot water system fails to 
heat properly after being in service 
some little time, the failure may be 
due to soot and ashes on the inside 
of firebox and on the water side of 
the heating surfaces, or to the collec- 
tion of air in the radiators, or perhaps 
a combination of these causes. The 
heating surfaces can only be cleaned 
with a stiff wire brush used vigorously. 
Often the scale can be remedied by 
emptying the system and refilling with 
rain water, the soft water having a 
tendency to take up part of the scale 
which has been deposited from hard or 


correspondent 


alkali waters. -Sometimes adqj 
small proportion of hydrochlorie 
to the water and leaving it ip 
little time will loosen up the scaje 

it can be partially removed, then flush. 
ing out the system with fresh water, 
Nothing will be gained by emptying: 
the system and then refilling with 
fresh water which contains the same. 
impurities which caused the trouble. 


ng 





Stiffening Walls With 
Insulation 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Was interested in your recent art 
cle on using insulation to make 4 
house warmer and save fuel. We ey. 
pect to build a two-story farm house, 
using 16 or 18-foot studding. Wil one 
layer of insulation on outside and a 
layer on inside of studs, with Siding 
nailed on outside, make as rigid and 
strong a building as one with wood 
sheathing and siding with one layer of 
insulation on inside of studs?” 

A frame building with a layer of jp. 
sulating lumber and siding on the out 
side of studs, and a layer of insulating 
lumber and plaster or plaster board 
on the inside, is considered stronger 
and more rigid than the equal con- 
struction with %-inch sheathing and 
siding on the outside and lath and 
plaster on the inside. The insulating 
lumber, if well nailed, is considered 
about as strong as the ordinary sheath- 
ing; while the insulating lumber and 
plaster or plaster board and plaster 
is much stronger than lath and plas 
ter. Besides being stronger, either 
combination is very much warmer 
than the old type of construction. 





Winter Care of the Garden 
Hose 


Much of the life of the garden hose 
depends on the way it is cared for in 
the fall and winter. Water left in it is 
likely to collect in a low place and 
freeze, causing enough expansion to 
burst the hose or at least stretch the 
fabric enough so that moisture will 
work in between the plies and sepa 
rate them by freezing and rotting. 

As soon as its use is over, the hose 
should be taken in, the water drained 
out carefully, the hose coiled up neatly 
—preferably on a hose reel—and then 
stored in a cool, dark, damp place, 
where there will be no chance of com 
tact with gasoline, kerosene, or oils. 
Many do not seem to know how to 
drain the water out of a hose. A good 
way is to have both ends open, throw 
one end up over a ceiling joist, then 
slip the hose over the joist as it 1s 
coiled on the hose reel or into a coil. 
This will insure that no water remains 
in it. 


— 
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Another Little Journey 
to the Home of 
a Gordon-Van Tine 
Customer 


About five miles west of Princeton, 
Ill., is the new home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Savage. Mr. Savage bought this 
40 acre farm about three years ago, and 
while he has a few cows, hogs and 
poultry, he devotes himself mainly to 
fruit raising. Besides a good-sized 
orchard, he has set out 2500 Concord 
grape vines, half of which are already 
in bearing, and will produce a nice in- 
come this year. 
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“Yes, sir,” says Henry Savage, “putting up these 
newGordon-Van Tine buildings was certainly a good 
move for me. They increased the value of my prop- 
etty almost $5,000 over and above what the build- 
n ings cost me. 


“By that I mean that after figuring in all the cost 


io 


as of labor and materials for my new house, barn, hog 
it mn house and poultry house, I have had several offers 
and that would leave me a clear profit of $4700 on the 


1 to place. But I wouldn’t sell—I know I can get $20,000 
the as easy as I can get $18,000.” 


“THis Farm Worth $100 An Acre More 


atly Mr. Savage’s experience shows what new, well “T had a carpenter and his men put up the house 
hen planned, modern buildings will do toward increas- and barn. The Ready-Cut method saved a lot of 
ace, ing the value of a farm. work. All the sawing was done at the Gordon-Van 
con _When he bought this forty acre place it had no Tine mill and the carpenters just had to swing ham- 


mers. The parts fit according to blue-print and the 


improvements. As Mr. and Mrs. Savage had decided rs. t accor’ 
buildings were up in jig-time. 


to make this their home, they wanted everything 


aa up-to-date. A roomy, comfortable house. Built-in “Lots of people passing stop and ask to look over 
we conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. the place. I have made no effort to sell, but have 
js A modern bathroom. Electric lights and running had a dozen offers, and can get today a price that 
oil water. A furnace that would heat all rooms evenly. represents an increase of $100 an acre on my farm 
ins The farm buildings, too, were designed to keep above the cost of the buildings and the land.” 


down care and work. Here again Mr. Savage had 


Good Buildings Always Pay 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
78 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


the benefit of the skilled Gordon-Van Tine architects, 
who gave him the latest and most practical ideas. 
Mr. Savage says: “I decided to build the Gordon- 
Van Tine Ready-Cut way because I figured I would 
save 30‘ o in labor and 18% lumber waste. Everything 
Worked out just as I had planned. I went to Daven- 
port, and talked with the Gordon-Van Tine men. 
hey helped me select my material and showed me 
short-cuts that saved me money. 
_ ‘I figure Isaved about $900 by buying and build- 
ing the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut way. 
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Usually a Gordon-Van Tine building pays for itself 
in increased property value the day it is finished. 
Do a little figuring about your farm. - é 
Wouldn’t anew home or a new barn = 
prove a mighty good investment? 
Especially if you could buy it at Gor- 
don-Van Tine’s freight-paid, whole- 
sale prices! Youcan save 20% to 50% 
by buying direct from our mills. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 


26, 1996 











The Mid-West Horticultural 
Show 
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(Continued from page 6) 


great deal about apples, and the best 
way to sée an apple show is to attach 
oneself to one of these apple special- 
ists and make the rounds. In that 
way one learns that a higher finish is 
obtainable on fruits the farther north 
they are; that Harrison county’s tabie 
hills are the most favored Jonathan 
section in the world; that the Rome 
Beauty is the cream of all the baking 
apples and is used by every railroad 
in the United States in its dining cars; 
that the big pumpkiny Wolf River 
makes the most delicious apple butter 
—and that is its only worth; that the 
largest number of exhibitors in the 
show were Iowans; that the best ap- 
ples for a home orchard in central 
Iowa are, Duchess, Wealthy, Snowap- 
ple, Delicious, Grimes Golden, Willow 
Twig, Salome and Talmon Sweet; that 
the McIntosh apple isn’t always hardy 
farther north than Marshalltown; and 
a hundred and one other things about 
apples. One of the handsomest ap- 
ples in the show, Ames 426, one of the 
new apples produced at Ames, da->k 
red and a big beauty, will never be- 
come known because of its flavor. It’s 
only value is in its use for breeding 
purposes. 

Much more might be said about the 
apples but in this short article which 
must cover everything in the show 
from fruit to nuts and flowers besides, 
there is positively not room. In many 
ways the flower show was an outstand- 
ing feature, tho smaller than the dis- 
play of fruit. It takes some imagina- 
tion to believe that any single flower 
could ever grow to such massiveness 
as some of those shown. There was a 
vase, no ordinary-sized one, you may 
be sure, filled with yellow chrysan- 
themums from Colorado that measured 
twenty-five inches in circumference. 
Colorado soil and climate is particu- 
larly adapted to growing “mums” and 
no doubt about it. 

There was a very curious group of 
chrysanthemums from Michigan, the 
production of a single grower. The 
individual flowers measure anywhere 
from three to five inches across in the 
different named varieties and their 
form was that of a pincushion, the 
cushion in the center and several rows 
of petals around the outside. Among 
the loveliest of these were: Rose 
Royal, cushion and outside petals of 
pink-lavender bordering on magenta; 
Tuscoba, cardinal and gold with out- 
side petals cardinal on top and gold 
underneath and the individual petals 
of the cushion gold tipped with the 
cardinal; Adenlair, yellow cushion, 
with lavender petals; Princess Ileana, 
lavender cushion with yellow petals; 
Nokomis, yellow center with magenta 
colored petals; Bernetta, yellow cush- 
ion and pink petals, looked for all the 
world like ice cream on a pink plate; 
Golden Pheasant, tight little button 
centers of yellow with paler yellow 
petals; Captivation, reddish gold pet- 
als that curled and a very large cush- 
ion of gold tipped with red. 

Among the seedling chrysanthe- 
mums entered for a special prize, the 
winnér of which was to be named for 
Mrs. Mary Sherman, national president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, were ten entered by Iowa State 
Gollege and propagated by John Riar- 
don, eighty-year-old head gardener of 
the horticultural department. Mr. 
Riardon has a wonderful way with 
chrysanthemums and it was quite to 
be expected that one of his beauties, 
a pink-lavender of lovely form, would 
win the prize, as it did. 

Roses were shown only in specially 
made up bouquets. There were a num- 
ber of potted plants, mostly Cyclamen 
and Jerusalem Cherry. Some quite cu- 
rious ones were seen among the latter, 
a varetiy that tended to form little 
pointed fruits similar to the pepper. 
This, however, is not so strange, since 


there is a relationship here to the pep- 
per family. 

The display of vegetables was lim- 
ited, not more than a half dozen being 
shown, outside of the big onion dis- 
play from Minnesota. And, by the 
way, they grow the biggest leeks in 
Minnesota of any place in the country. 
Great long stalks as big around as a 
stalk of celery and with that delectable 
onion aroma only faintly noticeable. 

It was evident that Chinese cabbage 
is growing in popularity with Iowans. 
There was considerable of it, some of 


it short and plump, almost cabbage- 
shaped, and another variety long and 
resembling a stalk of celery for size. 
They’re growing red celery in Iowa, 
too, but it didn’t look very tempting 
alongside the crisp yellow and white 
sorts. 

Anyone who thinks he has a vegeta- 
ble garden of class and distinction 
ought to see a show such as this, if 
for no other reason that to learn the 
great variety possible on Iowa soil, 
and the possibilities of always having 
fresh vegetables for the kitchen. 


Export Bounty Endorsed 


National Grange Supports Stewarts Plan for Surplus Control 


HE National Grange at its conven- 
vention at Portland, Me., last 
~reek, adopted a resolution calling on 
congress to enact legislation providing 
for an export debenture plan for the 
benefit of the American farmer. The 
resolution was passed with only one 
dissenting vote. 

The Grange pointed out that farm 
products, of which a surplus is pro- 
duced for sale abroad are.not receiv- 
ing the benefit of the protective tariff. 
The export debenture or the export 
bounty plan would provide tariff pro- 
tection for such products as wheat and 
pork. It could be extended to provide 
protection for any farm product of 
which a surplus is exported. It was 
recommended that the plan be made 
operative beginning with the 1927 
crop. 

L. J. Taber, national master of the 
Grange, described the resolution as 
“the most important measure passed 
by the Grange in twenty-five years.” 
He said that the Grange believed that 
the plan offered “the most advantages 
with the least dangers; that it re- 
quired no new machinery for operation 
and could be discontinued as easily as 
the tariff.” 


Features of the Plan 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are 
generally familiar with this plan, sug- 
gested by Dr. Stewart, of Illinois, and 
introduced in congress last year by 
Senator McKinley of that state. In 
brief, it provides that when an export- 
er sends 100 bushels of wheat, for in- 
stance, out of the country, he is given 
a certificate equal to the amount of 
the tariff that would have been collect- 
ed on the wheat had it been coming 
the other way. In this case he would 
receive a certificate crediting him with 
100 times the 42 cents a bushel tariff 
now being levied on wheat. This $42 
certificate could then be applied in 
payment of the import duty on any 
commodity entering the country from 
abroad. As a matter of actual prac- 
tice the grain exporter would probably 
sell his certificate at once to an im- 
porter of manufactured goods, and the 
certificate would be applied to reduce 
the import duties on the importer’s 
purchases. In this way the domestic 
price of the farm product affected 
would at once be brought up to 
the world price plus the tariff. The 
cost, however, w uld not be assessed 
on the producer, but would come out 
of th. tariff révenues of the federal 
government. The plan could be ad- 
ministered without heavy additional 
expense by the present revenue forces. 

Objections to the plan have been 
largely on two counts: First, that the 
cost would come out cf the treasury 
instead of being borne by the produc- 
ers benefited; and second, that it 
makes no provision for control of pro- 
duction. The great argument in its 
favor is the ease with which it could 
be put into operation. 

The action of the Grange will be gen- 
erally considered as a victory for the 
friends of farm equality. The main 
strength of the Grange is in the east 
where farmers have been slow to real- 
ize the importance of federal action to 
handle surpluses. This action lines 
the Grange definitely for federal leg- 


islation in this field. Since the export 
bounty scheme attacks the same prob- 
lem as the export plan supported by 
the south and west and since the two 
proposals have much in common, a 
working agreement between the 
Grange and other groups for a joint 
measure is not improbable. 

The necessity for some action on the 
farm relief legislation was impressed 
on the convention by Mr. Taber in his 
opening address. After discussing the 
failure of the Grange last year to ap- 
prove any farm relief bill, he said: 

“At present it would seem that pro- 
posals for relief legislation will finally 
be classified under one of three main 
groups, all of which have their advo- 
cates and their advantages. Applied 
in a national way, however, disad- 
vantages and difficulties are apparent. 


Three Main Provisions 


“Generally speaking, the main pro- 
visions of the three plans are as fol- 
lows: 

“1. A strong national board financed 
by the equalization fee idea which 
would compel producers of a commu- 
nity to contribute to the losses in sell- 
ing abroad or in diverting farm prod- 
ucts from the regular channels of 


trade, in order to sustain the American 


price. 

“2. An export bounty idea or tariff 
debenture idea to seek to make the 
tariff effective on agricultural produc- 
tion of which there is an exportable 
surplus. This theory was advocated 
by David Lubin, in a different form, 
twenty-five years ago, and was ear- 
nestly discussed in a number of ses- 
sions of the National Grange. 

“3. A national marketing board to 
have power to contract with co-opera- 
tive or other agencies for the handling 
or diverting of surpluses and for the 
development of co-operative marketing 
agencies. 

“Should this or a future session of 
congress pass some such legislation as 
above outlined, and should it work sat- 
isfactorily, it would prove but a step 
toward the things needed for rural 
life.” 

Twenty-seven states were represent- 
ed at the meeting, among them Iowa, 
whose delegate was State Master 
Ralph W. Smith, of Newton. The ex- 
port bounty plan was introduced by E. 
A. Eckert, state master of the Illinois 
Grange. Especial interest is attached 
ot the action of the Grange on this 
matter, since the export bounty plan 
was first presented by David Lubin to 
a number of state Granges twenty-five 
years ago. 

Secretary Jardine was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the Grange meeting. 
in © discussion of co-operative: prog- 
ress he said: “The present co-opera- 
tive marketing movement owes much 
to the early activities of the Grange. 
Co-operative associations had existed 
before the formation of the Grange in 
1867, but they were small, local organ- 
izations concerned with the manufac- 
ture of butter or cheese, or other local 
problems. The Grange definitely made 
co-operation a national movement. ... 
The great contribution of the Grange 
to co-operation has been that it did 
much of the early educational work 
necessary for sound co-operation.” 


———— 


Stanek Wins Mid-West | 
for Iowa 








(Continued from page 7) 


Then came the final com 
It was on Stanek’s load and the a 
pushed in just a little closer to hea 
the verdict. The husks were wej ‘ 
amounting only to four ounces, which 
allowed him to get by with no deduc. 
tion on that account. Then some one 
reported the gleanings. There wen 
only 12% pounds! Anxiously, judges 
and spectators awaited to hear the 
gross weight of his load and when the 
weigher in that department announced 
2,158 pounds, there was considerable 
gasping and comment. Only 36%, 
pounds were deducted from Stanek’s 
remarkable record and he wag ge 
clared the winner easily over Sudik, 
who went into second place for the 
first time. 

Stanek’s win was remarkable ip that 
he had got all the corn, had got it 
clean and had got more corn by 2488 
pounds. It was then that the smaj 
Iowa delegation had a chance to tur 
the banter regarding the quality of the 
Iowa huskers, even tho the quantity of 
rooters was small. Stanek, himself, 
was well pleased. He attributed his 
good fortune to the fact that he hag 
got used to the field before starting 
to husk. 

“I knew that listed corn woul 
bother me,” he stated, “the minute | 
saw it. So this morning I went out 
and husked for an hour just to get 
used to the difference between the 
listed corn and the checked. The com 
came out easily for me and I hada 
good time.” 


Gallery Didn’t Bother Stanek 


When questioned regarding the ea 
gerness of the crowd to see his method 
of husking at the close of the match, 
he said that they had not bothered 
him and hoped they got their money's 
worth watching him. 

Williams, who was the popular 
husker from the minute of his arrival 
at the field, claimed it just wasn't his 
kind of corn. He had been advertised 
by the various papers as being the 
“praying husker” and when questioned 
by the reporters admitted freely that 
he resorted to prayer to help him out 
in all contests. When questioned after 
the contest, he merely stated that, 
“Folks don’t always get what they 
ask for.” 

An amusing contrast to Williams’ 
devotional attitude was that of Wi 
liam Fry, Missouri’s champion. Some 
how or other, Fry had considerable 
trouble holding on to the ears as le 
husked them and kept dropping them. 
Considerable profanity escaped from 
him and he gave his gallery a pretty 
good idea of how Missourians handle 
mules. Fry, however, has up until this 
year made his living as 2 lineman and 
started farming this spring for te 
first time. 

The contest was well handled by the 
officials who staged it. Ample pit 
vision had been made for the 1,90¢ at 
tomobiles on hand and an elaboralé 
“big top tent” covered a most popula! 
spot—the place where hot coffee and 
hot dogs were dispensed. A local band 
was on hand and played vigorously ul 
til their horns froze up and a numbe 
of the spectators resorted to fi 
dancing in order to keep warm 
George A. Williams, lieutenant 80% 
ernor* of Nebraska, was the offi 
judge, with Wayland Magee, of Be 
nington, and T. A. Kiesselbach, agt0 
omist at the University of N 
as assistants. _ 

The contest undoubtedly was ome 
the best from the point of ha -- 
that has ever been staged and 0¢ 
year’s managers of the now W . 
championship contest will J 
stretch themselves if they do a5 ¥ F 
The only thing Nebraska 0 
have had ten or fifteen thousand 
ple present was just a little 
weather! 
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ce Bureau is conducted for the holders of 


























e Servi : . - 
statin, TEN AEST osly ‘with subscriptions~“new or 
e crowd walfor three YOR ced prompuly By. letter. 

this department are D 

to hear yumders must always sign full name and give cer- 
veighed fm tate number. 
) Which ' 
) dedue / ~—Could This Hog Be Loaded 
ra by One Man? 

judges andy Thiele, of Bridgewater, Iowa, 
Car the yho shared in one of the rewards paid 
hen the py Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, 
aaa sends us a picture of the hog that was 
Y 36% solen and recovered. It seems that 
Stanek’s yhen the animal was taken she was 
was de jaded into a truck alongside of the 
 Sudik, rad. Some of the folks claimed that 
for the 

in that 

got it 
YY 218.8 
= small 

to turn 
y of the 
ntity of 
limself, 
ted his 

he had 
starting 

would 
inute | the thief, Louie Peachy, had help, but 
ont out Peachy claimed he accomplished the 
to get feat all alone. The sow weighed 225 
en the pounds and Thiele asks, “What is your 
he com honest opinion, can one man have 


had a joaded her into a Ford truck alone?” 
We will let you decide that. Plenty 
ek of men can lift 225 pounds, but when 


it is wiggling hog-fashion, can it be 





the e- done? What does our reader jury 
method think? 
match, 
othered 
noney’s Stocks and Bonds 
popular ‘| have some stock in the 
arrival company and altho I was promised a 7 
sn't his per cent return I haven’t got a cent 
ertised since I bought,” wrote a Service Bu- 
ng the feau member recently. “I wish you 
stioned would get after them and get me my 
ly that money back as I can use it for a bet- 
‘im out ter purpose.” 
d after That is a common complaint to the 
i that, Service Bureau. Quite often the mem- 
t they ber admits trading good 4 per cent 
Liberty bonds for the stock. He, of 
illiams’ course, thought he was making himself 
of Wil 4 better investment but he failed to 
Some consider the difference between a 
derable stock and a bond. 
as he This is a very common error, and 
x them. one confined to no particular group of 
1] from investors, to think of bonds and stocks 
pretty a8 securities of like characteristics. It 
handle is not unusual to find an investor in 
til this quest of a “stock that represents a 
an and safe speculation,” a “stock-bond,” or 
‘or the other security equally fantastic. His 
futile quest is motivated by a desire 
by the fora security that is at once perfectly 
le pro safe and highly profitable. He fails to 
906 at realize that, in the nature of things, 
aborate berfect safety and high yield stand 
popular contradictory. In fine, he fails to 
ee and Make a distinction between the two 
al band HH COmmon types of investment securi- 
sly Ut ties, stocks and bonds. 
umber The difference between stocks and 
y field bonds is fundamental. Altho both rep- 
wart. fesent liabilities of the corporation is- 
t gor sting them, only bonds are obligations 
official of the corporation. While a bond may 
of Bet be a mere promise to pay, unsecured 
agrot by a pledge of definite property, never- 
brask, HM theless, 2 bond represents a debt, with 
il — that takes precedence over 
one nad Claims of the shareholder. The 
— ier has let money to the organ- 
sori’ ag ap issued the bond. The 
aa ’€f of a share of stock has become 


- ap owner of the company issuing 
a ‘ Stock. It is the priority of claim, 
“ enened in most cases by a direct 
watt Aer: Sage on specified, valuable prop- 
¥, which gives to bonds their su- 

Prior security, 
The building up of the security 
h distinguishes sound bonds is 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 





Wuat One or Many Says: 


A Kansas farmer: “We'd give up our auto~ 
mobile, telephone or newspaper rather than 
our Atwater Kent.” 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The At- 
water Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 
8:15 Central Time, through: 


weaF .. New York 
wjar . . Providence 
wee ..., Boston 
wre. . Washington 


WGN... Chicago 
wri . Philadelphia 
weak, . Pittsburgh 
wor ... Buffalo 


wsAl~. . Cincinnati woc . Davenport 

~ wecoMpls.-St.Paul «sp... St. Louis 

wear... Cleveland ww... Detroit 
wTaG ... Worcester 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
and in Canada 





Model L Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $16.00 


Mode! H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal. 
line finish, $21.00 


HOSE trips to town—how much they 

mean. You meet your friends. You 
swap neighborhood news. Maybe you take 
in a show. Life’s routine is broken. Con- 
tentedly you journey back from the lights 
of Main Street to the lights of home. 


Now Radio takes you to bigger and 
farther Main Streets— and you don’t have 
to move from your easy chair. You mingle 
with crowds in comfort. You get the latest 
news. You hear the great musicians and 
speakers—and the preachers you’ ve always 
wanted to hear. Events that make history 
are pictured for you while they’re happen- 
ing—and the tickets are free. 

If you don’t like what you find on one 
Main Street, you switch to another. You 
travel with the speed of light, and change 


Now 


only 1 second from Main Street 





destinations at will—with One Dial. 

Atwater Kent One Dial Radio carries 
you to any Main Street within range in a 
split second, With your fingers on that One 
Dial, the airways are open. Where do you 
want to go? 

When you get an Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Set you find it works—and keeps on 
working. It is tested in the factory 159 
times. That’s the way it is builr—for your 
permanent satisfaction. 

Our One Dial Receivers range from $70 
to $140. If you prefer three dials, there is 
the famous Model 20 Compact at $60. 
You can’t buy a reliable Radio that will 
do all you want it to do, for less than 
Atwater.Kent prices. You can pay much 
more without getting as much. 


Atwater Kent ManuracturinGCo, A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 4749 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 





Model 20 Compact, five- 
tube Three Dial receiver. 
Lesstubesand batteries,but 
with battery cable, $60.00 


Model 35, six-tube 
ONE Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery 
cable, $70.00 


Model 30, six-tube ONE 
Dial receiver. Less tubes 
and batteries, but with 
battery cable, $85.00 


Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with battery cable, 
$140.00 





painstakingly done. Before a bond is- 
sue is bought by an investment banker 
and sold to investors, the particular 
company issuing the bonds is thoroly 
investigated, its property is appraised 
by experts, its books are audited, its 
management is investigated, and its 
history and future prospects are care- 
fully analyzed. If property is mort- 
gaged, a trust company is usually 
made trustees under the mortgage to 
safeguard the interests of the bond- 
holders, and the issuing company is re- 
quired to send periodic statements to 
the trustees regarding the condition of 
the business. Sometimes the company 
is required to pay off part of the bonds 
each year, thus increasing the security 
of the remaining bords. Where there 
is no property pledged, the company’s 
credit is of such a high character that 
it can borrow money on its mere prom- 
ise to pay. Then, in every bond issue, 
there are other steps taken, such as 





an examination of the title to prop- 
erty, and of the legality and validity 
of the issue—all for the purpose of set- 
{ing up a security that will provide the 
greatest measure of safety for the in- 
vestor. 

By ownership of a bond the investor 
does not incur any of the liabilities 
incident to the particular business. In 
case the borrowing company, fails to 
live up to any of the conditions of the 
contract, the investor has the right of 
foreclosure. He is always a creditor 
with a creditor’s rights, reinforced gen- 
erally by a direct lien upon valuable, 
income-producing property. 

As the distinguishing characteristic 
of good bonds is their safety, so the 
distinguishing characteristic of stocks, 
in general, is their comparative risk. 
Shares of stock represent a part own- 
ership in a business. When a person 
buys stock he is supposed to assume 
consciously all the risks of enterprise. 





His investment does not entitle him to 
receive regular dividends, or even give 
him a promise that he will receive any 
dividends whatsoever. In the event of 
failure he must be satisfied with what- 
ever is left after the bondholders and 
all other creditors have been satisfied. 
He has no assurance that his money 
will be returned to him at a certain 
date, and that, in the meantime, it will 
earn for him a definite, regular return. 
His commitment is a_ speculation, 
which he hopes or has reason to be- 
lieve will. be profitable. 

Between bonds and stocks there is 
a sharp distinction. The objective of 
the former is to approach as near to 
absolute safety as possible. Stocks on 
the other hand subordinate safety to 
possibility of return. With this dis- 
tinction in mind, the investor will 
never be led on the fruitless quest of a 
security giving a high yield “consist- 
ent with safety.” 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


More Notes from Southern Iowa Counties 











HRUOUT the southern Iowa loess | clover, sweet clover had been used 9 
soil, a large number of ponds are | the whole forty. No lime haq nae 
used for watering livestock. Generally | applied anywhere on the forty, but a 
when a method of doing something | that strip where sweet clover did 59 
about the farm is followed by many | poorly three and four years ago, it was 
men thruout a region, there is a good | as Vigorous and green and thick as a 
reason for it. Why are windmills and | typical western Iowa sweet clover 
supply tanks and farm waterworks | seeding. On the rest of the fiejg it 
less common in southern Iowa, I asked pea pale-looking and a poop 
4 myself. I put the question to several | stand. Mr. Agans says that ij 
} The United States farmers in Warren, Clarke and Lucas | erly inoculated, and put on a field wit, 
counties. | acid top soil but having a subsoil rich 
Cream Separator “Not really a very satisfactory wa- {| in lime, after the first seeding. Sweet 
tering system,” I suggested to a Clarke | clover will thrive. I hope he is right 
—to stay permanently county farm owner who was busy | It will simplify the carrying of proper 
on the market building an additional watering pond. | rotations on a lot of Iowa farms, 
P “Not ideal,” he replied. “But I know 
HE plant and equipment of the of several wells 150 feet or more in “What crop is handled the least ef. 
Vermont Farm Machine Corp., depth in our township and not one of | ficiently in your community?” | askeq 
former manufacturers of the them would water twenty head of cat- | a group of farmers in Wayne county. 
United States Cream Separators tle and horses during the dry summer | I explained that by this I meant which 
have been purchased by the just past. That’s why the pioneer | crop as commonly handled lacked the 
VERMONT MACHINE Co. INC. method of providing water for our | most of returning its owner the most 
who will continue to make and stock is still popular.” profitable returns. Twelve ventured a 
market this machine. Which recalled to mind that what | reply. Two thought fruit was most 
: often appears to be out-of-date or an | neglected, four that corn was getting 
United States Cream Separators indifferent or inefficient method of do- | the short end of proper treatment, two 
are sturdy, close skimming, ex- ing a thing, to a farmer from a differ- | voted for oats, one for wheat and three 
ceptionally easy to operate and ent region, may be good and profitable | for pasture. When I asked the ques 
S detent. clean. They are the product of farm practice under particular condi- | tion I had in mind the hay crop—but 
wner tater sts skilled construction and honest tions. it didn’t get a vote. We ruled out the 
ocean workmanship, In selecting per- fruit in the general discussion as little 
ere O, ee: : gr Putting roads to grade, the first sten | fruit is sold from general farms in 
perhaps yours i a ee in building primary roads, is, in the | Wayng county. It took only a minute 


Ask us for — yet the United States Cream 
terms toagents Separators cost no more. 


Vermont Machine Co. Inc. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Prompt shipment can be made of complete 
, « Sebarators or repair parts for any style 











WAREHOUSES: 
Toledo, Ohio Minneapolis, Mian. 
Joliet, il. Kansas City, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Oakland, Calif. 




















Make Your Youngster Happy 


With a Bright Red Chair or Rocker 
An amasing offer’ Onty $1.00. That's all you pay 


~-make your ow ve N 
appropriate for Chnstmas---and you'll go a long 
way to find anything of more real value. Made 
strong enough for old or voung. Bngit red 
ameled hardwood with seat stnping Wil! stand| 
hard and rough usage. Height from floor te 
wp of chair 19 inches, heght from Moor to top,of seat 8 in- | 
ches-—-seat 8% inches by 8% wehes. A real well-made chair. 
Your little girl will enjoy rocking her dolly to dleep in her 
own little rocker Rocker with arms for older 
ster $2.00 postpaid anywhere in U. S. Heat from Moor to 
top of seat 9% imehes, seat 11 by MH inches. Bow back with 
arm rests, bright red enameled Chair at the same price. 
Easy to order Just chp this ad. pin a dollar to it (if you want 
t tars to ad, for larger 
hy want— 
den. 
ay to solve the Christmas gift 
problem. Order teday--Christmas is not many days off! 


INDEPENDENT CHAIR COQ. 


824 So. Lawe Street 


D220 Appleton, Wisconsin _ Ne southern part of Iowa, a real job. Cuts to decide that after all most farmers 
“MANUFACTURER TO YOU’ ; x thru the hills and fills across the val- _ were doing a fairly good job of caring 

Sonat a Ow leys such as shown in the accompany- | for their corn and small grain. 7 

x ‘ 2 ing photographs are the ordinary thing Then we turned to the handling © 
SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK Was >. in most of southern Iowa. These pic- | the blue grass pasture crop—the lead- 
© or bursitis are easilyand . tures were taken on the primary road | ing crop in acres in most counties 
-_ quickly removed with- ; : between Chariton and the west line of southern Iowa. I am convinced that 

y out knife or firing irom e Lucas county. A dozen such cuts and | improvement in handling of the large 
7) 











A cut and a fill on the road between Chariton and the county line. 





i e emi : . : . : 
Reson ee a as many fills occur in this stretch of | acreage of blue grass in southern lowa 


lemishes, Will not blister REGUS PAT OFF i road twelve or fifteen miles long. This | is one of the big problems farmers face. 
or remove the hair. Horse road was put to grade in 1926. That same day I visited a farm that 
worked during treatment. At druggistsor has a regular pasture season of be 


$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. CALCIUM CYANIDE Sweet clover will sometimes grow | tween eight and nine months. In - 
Sorprieet coer ree, Piotehd not have though chat G q i on acid soil and make a good growth | of the dry summer when most Dil 
i not have thought that YANOGAS A-Dust kills rats on the 8 i 

Gitorbine vould take iteway co completely.” run by giving off a poison gas they if given the right preparation, E. E. | grass pastures were bare and dry, — 

‘ cannot - Agans, of Osceola, who owns a Clarke | Carlisle had grass in abundance. MJ 

ys) S O FR B ' N E Also kills groundhogs, wood- county farm, has found. While I guess is that his blue grass 1s produc: 

TRADE MARK REG.U.S.Patorr. TS chucks, prairie dogs, moles and ants. question whether his experience can ing twice the average of his neigh 

WF YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St, pees. Ask your dealer for Cyanogas | be repeated on every farm with acid | bors’. His method of handling is about 

A-Dust; or send us $2.00 for trial outfit et ait he at eniee “aes aan 4 4n ee 

f 1 lb.tin and special duster with hose a y of more value than s : ua 

let SA Jol pg) : fe [ think. 1. Never pasture close. To ¢a 


¢ killi ts. Sent express coll 
Concrete SILOS > -— = “ a acae 135 ans Four or five years ago on Mr. Agans’ | all growth is cheating the pasture and 


STAVE \ ‘ae AMERICAN CYANAMID farm, a forty was seeded to clover. The | the owner. 














Foe last wad Mo netted focs-groweng where SALES COMPANY, INC. soil test showed rather distinctly acid. 2. Never keep livestock on 2 PAa& 


ee free illustrated fact ss 4 ing sear 
wrecessee—and pot stopping at that—how 700 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. Most of the field was seeded to red | ture thruout the whole grazie © 


kpown proc : 
a ne E | clover, but in the middle of the field | son. Alternating pastures is good for 
ere oa ones six or eight acres were seeded to sweet | both the pasture and cattle. 


wanted te open territory. . “i erow!l 
MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY In Cedar Rapids clover. The field was left for hay the 3. Keep some legume sro ee 
2604 S. Washington St. Peoria, Ilinals next year. The sweet clover made a | the pasture if possible. White. = a 


0 e a n 5 ; vell 

i t | NM Ab mighty poor job of producing a crop, | red and sweet clover as — et. 

FUR BUYERS 4 Mr. Agans said. It was pale looking | falfa are found in his peak far 
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The November Message 

In last month’s issue of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section I mentioned in brief 
ny attending the annual game at New 
Haven betwixt Yale University and 
Dartmouth. 

This past week I attended the an- 
nual football game at Ames between 
lowa State College and Drake Univer- 
sity. It was Homecoming Day for 
Ames alumni, and nearly 20,000 boys 
and girls, men and women gathered in 
the stadium at Ames to witness one of 
the most interesting football contests 
that has been played in Iowa this year. 
The' teams were very evenly matched, 
and they both went onto the field de- 
termined to win. It was a game full 
of thrills in which startling runs thru 
the line and around the ends and bril- 
liant forward passes were executed by 
both teams. Drake’s touchdown after 
Ames had scored two touchdowns was 
brought about by a long pass cleverly 
executed. It was anybody’s game until 
the final whistle sounded, when Ames 
had the longer end of the 13 to 7 score. 

The stadium with its blue and white 
—Drake’s colors—on one side, and the 
cardinal and gold of Ames on the oth- 
er, was 2 beautiful sight. The rival 
bands of the two colleges, the cheer 
leaders of the respective student 
bodies were all interesting. No one 
could attend the game, visit Ames’ 
wonderful campus and buildings with- 
cut being deeply impressed. 

While there was intense rivalry be- 
tween the two schools, yet there was 
likewise a friendly spirit. When a 
Drake man was hurt, the Ames stand 
would give him a cheer; when an 
Ames man was hurt, the Drhke stand 
likewise responded. It was clean ri- 
valry, and that is the kind of rivalry 
in life that is most worth while. 

After all, there are a lot of things 
to be learned from football. In life, 
whatever we may do, as in football, 
first of all, it is important to play the 
game fair and clean; second, it is im- 
portant to play the game hard, that is, 
do your very best and give your very 
hest all the time; third, it is most im- 
portant to have team work. No foot- 
ball team can win a victory if the 
eleven men on the team do not play 
the game so as to help each other. 
When a man is running with the ball, 
his teammates must give him inter- 
ference and the opposing line must be 
held, so that they can not break thru 
and spoil the play. So in the things 
we do—we can’t play the game alone; 
We must cultivate and enlist the help 
of other boys and girls, whether it’s in 
club work or Lone Scout work, and we 
must work together to accomplish the 
results we all want to accomplish. 

A group of boys and girls that are 
Willing to do team work can accom- 
Dlish almost anything they set out to 
accomplish. They must have a leader, 
of course, just as a football team has a 
captain, but the leader can’t do the 
task by himself. He or she must have 
the help of every boy or girl in the 
club or in the tribe, as the case may 
be, and each boy or girl must be will- 
ing to do his or her part. The same 
thing is true of older folks in their ac- 
Uvities In the community. One person 
‘al accomplish a lot, but they can not 
accomplish very much if they do not 
talist the assistance of others. If you 
boys and girls just get the idea of the 
absolute necessity of team work in 
Your minds, how much more you will 
be able to accomplish in life, and how 
Much easier it will be to do things 


that are necessary to be done. So, my 
message to you this month is to do 
TEAM WORK in the home, the school 
and the community. 

Team work develops and rounds out 
the boy or girl as well as the man or 
woman, and by the way, team work is 
just another name for co-operation, as, 
after all, that is what tea‘m work really 
means. Where there is an earnest de- 
sire for co-operation, there will be co- 
operation. Some of you boys and girls 
are splendid co-operators now. You 
work with other boys and girls for 
good times in the community, in club 
work, and in other ways. Keep it up, 
boys and girls—that is the thing that 
will make life easier for you and for 
those around you, and the older you 
grow, the more you will see its neces- 
sity. If you learn the lesson of co-op- 
eration and group effort when young, 
you will receive the benefits all thru 
life, and likewise enable others to re- 
ceive benefits. I leave it to you—is 
not this the best way to get both re- 
sults and happiness out of life? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


What Was Wrong With the Silo- 
Filling Contest? 


Ida Danner, of Anita, Iowa, wins the 
prize. After much sorting the sixty- 
eight replies were sifted down to the 
five best. We had to call in help for 
the final choice. Azalia Carlett, of 
Farmersburg, lowa; Jean Whitson, of 
College View, Neb.; Raymond Kars- 





jens, of Steamboat Rock, Iowa, and 
Gladys Spooner, of Marion, gave re- 
plies almost as complete and good. 

The winning answer was as follows: 

First picture—A pitchfork is a hin- 
drance rather than help in putting fod- 
der into cutter. With this type of cut- 
ter, a man to feed machine is neces- 
sary. 

Second | picture—Generally a single 
man can load fodder satisfactorily. Is 
loading part of butts one way and part 
other—will have trouble unloading. 
For silage filling corn is usually taken 
direct to silo cutter without shocking. 

Third picture—No distributor pipe 
in use. Letting silage pile up instead 
of keeping level. 

Fourth picture—Putting water in 
blower instead of with a hose direct is 
better. Needs two or three men to 
tend to silage when the silo is so near 
full. 

Our puzzle boys and girls are believ- 
ers in efficient use of labor. The thing 
about which nearly every one of the 
sixty-eight agreed was that two men 
were unnecessary to load fodder. The 
second point most frequently men- 
tioned was the laziness or inefficiency 
of the man in picture three standing 
by the pile of silage instead of being 
at work distributing it. John Dolphin, 
of Alton, Iowa, gave us a good laugh 
when he said, “He should pack silage 
instead of a pipe.” 





A farm boy who doesn’t belong to 
the Lone Scouts is missing a lot. Use 
the membership application blank. 





are being made? 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


The four drawings below show ways in which fences might be built. 
In each case at least one thing is wrong. 
The first correct complete answer to reach Wallaces’ 
Farmer will earn a prize of one dollar; 


Can you tell us what mistakeS 


in case of a tie, one dollar will 















































go to each. Address Picture Puzzle Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer,, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Learn From Books and People 
To Farm Boys: 

These are the days of scientific farm- 
ing. You’ve got to know the soil and 


how to cultivate it, in the light of 
modern knowledge, to win the best re- 
sults. But there’s a fine spiritual and 
poetic side to youth’s close identifi- 
cation with Mother Earth. The wind, 
the sun and the rain all declare the 
glory of God. There’s an inspiration 
in the farmer’s contact with green 
things growing. There is a moral 
power in these that cannot be denied. 
They are lucky boys and girls who 
in these days live away from towns 
and cities, with their noise and fret, 
and breathe the clean air of the fields. 
I often think what an opportunity 
farm boys and girls have, in the shut- 
in months of the winter, to read and 
study. Many of the greatest men in 
America have educated themselves at 
the farm hearthside and gone on and 
up to high place in the nation. 

As I quit school when I was fifteen, 
it was necessary for me to find my 
own way in the world of knowledge. 
This I did by reading good books— 
that’s one thing; but even more im- 
portant, I began making acquaintances 
and friends among people who were 
interested in the best that has been 
thought and done in the world. When 
you hear a word spoken that you don’t 
understand, look it up immediately 
and fix its meaning in your mind. 
Learn to express yourself in clear-cut 
English. Never say to yourselves tifat 
you know all there is to know about 
raising corn or feeding hogs. Vanity 
is the mother of failure. Keep your 
mind open to new ideas. The farmer 
who fails is as likely as not to be a 
man who doesn’t keep up with the de- 
velopments in his own business. He 
would fail at anything. 

Study your own character in a spirit 
of honesty and you will find yourself 
trying to overcome your weaknesses. 
Keep busy! If there isn’t farm work 
to do, have a book on hand to read. 
I’m strong for clubs for young_ people 
—little informal societies that can 
meet in a home or in a school house 
and debate interesting questions of all 
kinds. 

Happiness is the great goal of man- 
kind. Life is a search for happiness. 
And how splendid it is to find happi- 
ness thru labor intelligently and faith- 
fully done, and in helping and-serving 
in our own families and by always re- 
membering our neighbors—their needs 
and their rights. 

Stay on the farm! Never get the 
idea that the farmer is a dingy mem- 
ber of society who doesn’t count for 
much. He’s the mainstay of the na- 
tion, and in the general average of 
things he ranks high indeed among 
those who win success. 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

Note to Boys: Meredith Nicholson 
of Indiana, who sends us this week's 
“Success Talk,” is one of the most 
popular of living American novelists. 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial 
Service. Copyright, 1926, by Clarence 
Poe.) 





What new games have the readers 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section discov- 
ered? Tell us about them. The best 
letters will be published. 





Is your farm entered in the “Old 
Farms Contest”? Boys and girls can 
compete for this prize just as well as 
their elders. ’ 
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A Winter Letter 


My Dear Four-H Girls: 

There are snowflakes in the air this 
morning, airy-fairy ones that ride along 
and never seem to light anywhere, van- 
ishing before they reach the earth. 
Don’t you just love winter! I do, even 
tho it is cold and blustery at times, I 
love it! Ground covered with snow, 
sliding, skating, hiking—oh, what fun! 
I hope I wake up some morning soon 
and find the ground covered with snow 
and mounds of it on my window-sill. 

Not that snow is much fun in town. 
It melts on the warm sidewalks and 
streets, and where it does last it is soon 
blackened with soot. 3ut out in the 
country everything is lovely under a 
snowfall. It fills the deep wrinkles in 
roads and reaches to fences as far as 
one can see. It throws a crystal veil 
over trees and stumps and stacks and 
buildings and makes a protective blan- 
ket over the places where flowers are 
sleeping. 

This time I’m borrowing another one 
of Emily Dickinson’s tuneful rhymes 
to give you for December. And, by the 
way, I do wish that every Four-H girl 
who loves poetry could know the poems 
of Emily Dickinson, particularly her 
nature verses. Here is what she has 
to say about winter: 


“Who robbed the woods, 
The trusting woods? 
The unsuspetcing trees 
Bro’t out their burrs and mosses 

His fantasy to please. 

He scanned their trinkets, curious, 

He grasped, he bore away. 

What will the solemn hemlock, 

What will the fir-tree say? 

* —— 

Are you planning to enter the 
Four-H Fashion Fete? Better hurry up 
then and get your entry in. For those 
of you who may have missed the an- 
nouncement in the October 29 Four-H 
Club Girls’ pages, I shall state the rules 
of the contest again. We have decided 
to extend the time five days, making 
the contest close Friday, December 15, 
instead of December 10. Each entry 
for the fashion fete is to include two 
pictures of girl in dress, one showing 
front view and one showing back view 
of dress; the set of questions (given 
below )filled in, and a sample of the 
material used in the dress. If trim- 
ming is used there must be a sample 
of it also. Each contestant is limited 
to one entry. The classes and awards 
are as follows: 

1. For the best 
prize, $5; second 
prize, $1. 

2. For the best wool dress—First 
prize, $5; second prize, $3; third 
prize, $1. 

3. For the best cotton dress—First 
prize, $5; second prize, $3; third 
prize, $1. 

The judges are going to judge your 
dresses upon suitability of design, col- 
or, material and style to the wearers 
and upon the neatness and accuracy of 
descriptive material and upon the pic- 
tures submitted. Cost will also be a 
factor, altho results obtained for the 
amount of money expended will be 
more important. 

Questions to be filled out: 


dress—First 
$3; third 


silk 
prize, 


Height Weight 

UR OE WUE as is cvoscarstecccanteskevendesiaes a 
I SU IIE Es ss ne susbvsepsdesssuvssoocpsosdasicetesinns 
Complexion 
Measurements: Shoulders....... psttichissbeel ; 
Arm length 
Talt and slender 


Which are you— 
Tall and stout 


Short and slender...... Short and stout 
Where was dress design gotten from? 


Kind of material UGed..........<ciscsissescovcsessecs 
AINOUNE...<ciiceoves Color 


Did you make your dress alone or 

WRU POND Fics scesscpososickce .. If helped, state 

how much 

IGERE OBE OT DE RGG se viicencsecads intecosseescesecss 
Be sure to attach sample of material 

and trimmings, if any. And don’t for- 


get the front and back view pictures. 
Pictures will likely be snapshots and it 
is required that a glossy print of each 
view be submitted. Contest closes De- 
cember 15. Members of the State Club 
Department at Ames will act as the 
judges. 


a, 








Folk Songs of Christmas 


Wegpexeuges earols are folk songs 
which, for centuries, have been 
used in the celebration of this almost 
universal festival. Some of them date 
from the first Christmas, for the words 
of the angel chorus, “Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth, peace, good will 
to men,” are often found in the texts 
of both old and new carols. Some of 
the newer carols are in the class of 
“near” folk songs but they are all sim- 
ple tunes which any child can sing, 
and they express sentiments and de- 
sires common to all. 

Why they are called carols is not 
known. The name has been in use for 
hundreds of years. There are many 
explanations of its origin but none 
seem guite clear. Apparently, they 
date back to the Holy Land. How- 
ever, the present meaning is clear to 
young and old. In France these Christ- 
mas songs are known as noels. This 
name also is a tradition which can not 
be explained. Thru centuries of asso- 
ciation with these songs, the word has 
come to mean Christmas joy in song 
and salutation. “Sing We Noel,” with 
its happy refrain, ‘Noel, noel, noel—” 
has been sung by French children for 
more than four hundred years. 

Some six hundred years ago when 
“The Black Death” raged over Europe, 
the town of Goldberg, in Germany, was 
devastated by the plague. People shut 
themselves in their houses hoping to 
save their lives by isolation. One 
man who had lost his entire family. be- 
lieved himself to be the only person 
left alive in the town. It was Christ- 
mas eve. Miserably he remembered 
the usual merry-making. By midnight 
his loneliness so oppressed him, that 
life did not seem worth saving. He 
unbarred the door and went forth into 
the street singing the Marion-lied al- 
ways used in the Christmas festival, 
“To Us This Day a Child is Born.” 
He was amazed to hear a voice join 


SILENT NIGHT! 


JOSEPH MOHR 


his. Soon a man came to walk and 
Sing with him. As the two went up 
the street another and another joined 
them, taking up the song. When they 
reached the end of the street there 
were twenty-five men, women and 
children, all.that were left in the 
plague-stricken city. Not one of this 
singing band contracted the disease. 
They buried their dead, and began life 
anew. For centuries after, the citi- 
zens of Goldberg held a midnight serv- 
ice on Christmas eve, and at two 
o’clock in the morning, they marched 
up the street together singing the old 
song, “To Us This Day a Child is 
Torn.” Thus the Marion-lied passed 
from generation to generation. 

A more recent Christmas song 
about which traditions have gathered, 
is the much loved “Silent Night.” A 
beautiful story is told of its origin. 
About one hundred years ago the 
priest of a poor little Austrian village 
wrote the words and gave them to the 
parish organist, Frantz Gruber, to set 
to music. Gruber was also the village 
schoolmaster. Overworked and weary 
he sat one night at his organ, trying 
in vain to draw a melody from his 
keys. No tune seemed fine enough for 
the words of the poem. As he sat 
longing for a worthy melody, there 
came to him a souné as of distant sing- 
ing. He could not catch the words, he 
could only catch the strains of a sweet 
and reverent melody echoing thru the 
shadowy church as from some far 
away star. He had never heard music 
like this; it must be an angel choir! 
Then the sound faded away in the dis- 
tance, but the melody stayed in his 
mind. He found that he could fit the 
words of the poem to the melody. He 
wrote the music down and gave the 
hymn to the priest, telling him it was 
a gift-song sent from God. Now, when 
a group of carolers sing “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” thru the quiet air of 


HOLY NIGHT! 
FRANZ GRUBER 





1. Si- lent night! Ho-ly night! All is 


4 
calm, all is bright; Round yon vir-gin moth-er and Child 
12 Si - lent night! Ho - ly night! Shepherds quake at the sight! Glo-ries stream from heaven a-far, 
3. Si- lent night! Ho-ly night! Son of God, love’s pure light Ra-diant beams from Thy ho-ly face, 
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Ho - ly In-fant, so ten-der and mild, Sleep in heav-en-ly 

Heavenly hosts sing Al-le-lu-ia; Christ, the Sav-ior, is born! 

With the dawn of re-deem - ing grace, Je-sus, Lord, at Thy birth, 
fe) .) 


Sleep in heav-en-| 
Christ the Savior, 1s born! 
Je- sus, Lord, at Thy birth. 
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Christmas eve, it is easy to believe 
the tradition that once angels Carried 
it to earth, a gift from God. 

Some carols have been carried from 
land to land until it is difficult t 
trace their origin. “Oh, Come, Ajj Ye 
Faithful,” is one which has long been 
sung in both Roman Catholic anq Prot. 
estant churches in many lands, The 
words are said to have been in use 
seven hundred years ago. The origin 
of the tune now generally used jg a 
matter of discussion. It is sometimes 
credited to an English organist who 
lived about two hundred years ago, 

There are ballad or story-songs 
among the carols. Some of these ra 
late legends about Mary and Joseph 
and the Child. One of the quaintest 
is known as the “Cherry Tree Caro].” 
It tells that shortly before the birth of 
Jesus, as Mary and Joseph walked 
thru an orchard, Mary wished for some 
cherries that hung beyond her reach, 
At her spoken wish, a tree bowed it- 
self before her that she might gather 
the fruit she desired. 

“As Joseph Was A-Walking” is one 
of the favorite ballad carols. 

There are secular as well as sacred 
carols. These have to do with the 
merry-making customs of Christmas, 
They are not so widely known and 
used. Each country has its own pe 
culiar to its own particular festival. 

It is the simple sacred carol that 
year after year sets hearts glowing 
and voices singing. Of the newer car 
ols, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem” is 
a favorite. The words by Phillips 
Brooks have been set to an old mel 
edy. “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” is an adaptation of the old story 
set to an arrangement of a traditional 
tune, but “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” by Mendelssohn, is surely the 
gladdest of all carols.—Fannie R. Bu 
chanan. 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

So much has hapened and is happen 
ing in the Iowa Four-H Club world 
that I’m almost dizzy, but such good 
dizziness! . 

Your 1927 state president, Esther 
Seitman, of Marshall county, has 
brought a big honor to all of us. She's 
entered a national -Four-H Club com 
test and brought the blue ribbon to our 
state—in Canada, the blue _ ribbons 
mean second place, but in the U. S. A. 
we all know it means first. The com 
test was to find the girl with the out: 
standing qualities of teadership. This 
does not necessarily mean that she 
must be pronounced Yocal leader of 3 
club, but what is better girl leader 
ship, that she must be a bona fide club 
girl with whom the other girls in the 
club like to work. Her’s is a good five 
year record of consistent growth. 

Fern Simmons, of Oto, Wodbury 
county, received honorable mention 1 
this same contest. This means that she 
was among the ten high girls in the 
United States. In a later issue we Will 
tell you about her good club record. 

Are you all listennig in for the 
Four-H radio program from WOI, at 
Ames, Iowa? Remember, every Satur 
day afternoon from two till two-thirty. 
Let us hear from you. 

I am writing this letter in Chicag® 
sitting in the largest department store 
in the world. I am on my way 
Washington, D. C., to attend the 0a 
tional meeting of the Rural Life Com 
ference. Their theme this year ® 
“Rural Youth.” I shall think of yo 
and talk of you for three whole days. 
You will be with me in spirit, won't 
you? I know you will. 

Sincerely, : 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 
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Sens Scout Mail Tribe 


The scattered Lone Scouts of a sec- 
fon or country may be organized into 
,mail tribe with quite as helpful re- 
its as tho they belonged to a troop, 
yd here are a few suggestions: 

Every Lone Scout has a regular tribe 
meeting night and. hour for meeting in 
shich he does, every week, the follow- 
ag things as tribe functions: 


fa your own home, before parents 
mi family, run your own Scout tribe 
meeting. 

Begin at 7:30 or 8 p. m. Stand be- 
fre your parents in Scout salute and 
gre Scout oath, report your progress 
 parents.;thien sit down and write a 
ibe letter to your tribe Brother 
Scouts. 


Ifthere are twelve members of the 
tribe, you will write one letter every 
week and receive eleven in return. 

Mail letters to next member on your 





— 
The accompanying article con- 
tains some suggestions from O. H. 
Benson on the organization of 
small mail tribes. We suggest that 
the Messenger Department of the 
Lone Scout News will give Scouts 
a fine opportunity for starting 
tribes of this sort. As soon as any 
Scout has organized a group of ten 
ortwelve Scouts in a mail tribe, we 
want him to register the name of 
the tribe and the list of members 
with us. Let’s see how many of 
these mail tribes we can have or- 
ganized by the first of the year. 
These, of course, are for the real 
Lone Scouts only and won't be of 
particular interest to Scouts who 
have already a local tribe. ~ 











tribe list twenty-four hours after re- 
iving same. 

Here are the different kinds of let- 
ts to write, the order of writing 
them and suggestions for their con- 
nts providing for forty letters per 
year, two mail tribe rallies and one 
vigwam meeting for the year. 

Meetings and letters to be written: 

First meeting at home. All write 
“get acquainted” letter. Three parts 
to letter : 

‘a) Tell about yourself, family and 
jour interests, pleasures and hobbies. 

(ob) Make suggestions for good of 
tribe. 

(c) Stick one of your kodak photos 
2 letter so all members of tribe can 
%e you and get_ acquainted. 

Sign your name to the best and 
leatest letter you have ever written 
%all the boys will see it and so will 
jour tribe guide and executive and it 
might b¢ seen by many others. You 
‘an afford to send one good letter in 
fehange for eleven others from your 
lew tribe friends. 

Second meeting at home. Write your 
tibe organization letter; make it in 
three parts: 

(a) Tell what progress you have 
made in Scouting since last meeting 
and letter, 

(>) Vote for name of tribe and vote 
for officers. (Use list of names sub- 
mitted by your guide.) 

(€) Ask questions on Scout pro- 
sam and interests you want answered 
by tribe guide. Sign your name and 
mail to your first tribe member on the 

» Make this letter better than the 

t one. 

Sd meeting at home and letter 


(a) Report progress or what you 
have done since last letter. 

(b) Recommend things for good of 
the whole tribe. 

(c) Write about things of interest 
such as you would to a real friend and 
pal. Sign letter and make it even bet- 
ter than before. Remember you are 
now climbing the famous ladder of 
Scouting to business achievement. 

Fourth to thirtieth letters should be 
written every tribe meeting night on 
same plan as Letter No. 3 except we 
will want you to vary the interest, add 
jokes, poems, stories and reports of 
hikes and fun escapades of your week. 

The other ten letters will be special 
letters for special occasions, such as: 

1. Thanksgiving week letter. 

2. Labor Day letter. 

3. Christmas letter and greetings to 
tribesmen. 


4. New Year’s letter. 

5. Birthday letter. 

6. Mother’s Day letter. 

7. Father’s Day letter. 

8. Church Day letter. 

9. School Day letter 

10. Letter in honor of some one you 


love and admire. 

With a program like this for Lone 
Scout members of a mail tribe, great 
achievement and constant fun will 
await the farm boy, the shut-in and 
the boy who, for good reasons, can not 
belong to a troop, local tribe or patrol. 
Progress in Scoutcraft, fidelity to 
oath, laws and principles of Scouting 
will be just as valuable. ~ 

Every mail tribe member gets a good 
10-cent or 25-cent notebook, prints his 
name on cover and calls it the “Lone 
Scout Trail Book.’ In this book he 
keeps a record of his own progress as 
a Scout and notes down the most in- 
teresting things he finds each week 
from the letters received before he 
passes them on to the next name/on 
the list of members. 

Rules governing mail tribes: 

1. Members agree to join the Lone 
Scout Division, Boy Scouts of America, 
and send name, address and member- 
ship fee to nearest Scoutmaster or ex- 
ecutive. 

2. Scout agrees to write one letter 
a week to all tribesmen. (See form 
letter to be furnished by your tribe 
guide or Scout executive.) 

3. Scout agrees to forward all let- 
ters received from other members of 
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stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


privileges of the order. 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and = 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” : 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of : 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the = 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


tribe to next name on list within twen- 
ty-four hours after it has been received 
and notes made from same in trail 
book. 

4. Scout agrees to repeat his Scout 
oath before parents each week béfore 
writing letter: “do a good turn daily” 
at home, on the farm or in the com- 
munity. 

5. Scout agrees to obey the Scout 
laws and train in all the forms of first 
aid and “preparedness” work each day 
so as to help him to become one of 
America’s great citizen Scouts like 
Edison, Daniel Boone, Lewis, Clark, 
Roosevelt and farmers of greatness in 
American life. 

6. Since farming is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest and most ennobling vo- 
cations, every Lone Scout agrees to 
boost farming and farm people, demon- 
strate better methods of doing things 
on the farm and to help, at all times, 
all people to have a greater apprecia- 
tion of farming and the farm home; in 
short, to be Edisons in our own farm 
work and Luther Burbanks in our en- 
thusiasm for plants, animals and the 
agricultural pursuits. 





An Auto Trip in Illinois 


I am writing an account of our Lone 
Scout camping trip. I should have 
written before, but my school work in- 
terfered. 

We left Greenfield in a Studebaker 
touring car, nine of us, baggage, food, 
and three tents. That was a great 
load, but it was an eight-passenger 
car. We left about 8:30 Monday morn- 
ing. We went to Girard, where we 
took the hard road. We arrived at 
Springfield at 11:30. We had dinner 
and in the afternoon we went to Lin- 
coln’s tomb and monument. 

We left after we had seen all there 
and went to Old Salem State Park. 
We got there and made camp. We 
then went in swimming until dark. We 
had a camp fire and roasted beef and 
potatoes over it. 

In the morning we left at 5 o’clock 
for Galesburg. In Canton we had to 
detour seventy-five miles because of 
high water. We crossed over Spoon 
river and the water came up to the 
fenders all the way across. We got to 
Galesburg at 7:30. We camped there 
over night and in the morning viewed 
Galesburg. It began to rain on us 
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when we were about forty miles from 
Joliet. It rained so hard that we could 
not get to Aurora, so we camped at 
Joliet. We saw the penitentiary. and 
teachers’ school. 

In the morning we left for Spring- 
field. We stopped at several places 
for lunch. We stayed in Springfield 
a while and then headed for Jackson- 
ville. Just outside of Springfield we 
had a wreck with another car. Our 
radiator was badly bent and the lights 
were broken. We were hauled back to 
Springfield and had the car fixed. 

We got to Jacksonville at dark and 
had supper on our last cent. We then 
left for Carrollton. We got there 
about 12 o’clock and headed for home. 
We got home about 2:30. We were all 
very tired and went to bed. It was 
Sunday morning at 8 o’clock when I 
got up. Most of our trip was riding, 
but we certainly enjoyed it. On all 
the trip we had just $22 to use.—M. J. 
Melvin, LSO, Rubicon’ Chief, Green- 
field, Ill. 





The Hawkeye Hustlers 
(Official organ, Lone Scout News) 
In the recent*first annual election of 

the Hawkeye Hustlers, the following 
Lone Scouts were elected to govern 
the Pep Klub during the coming year: 


Chief, Francis W. Palmer, of Kalona; 
scribe-wampum bearer, Archibald W. 
Maynard, of Hawarden; club council 
members, Omer Olson, of Newhall, 
chairman; Merrill P. Olson, of New- 
hall; Elmer S. Lassen, of Brandon; 
Russell B. Warze, of Nashua; Arie 
Poldervaart, of Spirit Lake; Ivan L. 
Brown, of Waukon Junction, and Fran- 
cis Thompson, of Atkins. 

Much of the future success of the 
club depends upon the work of the of- 
ficers during the coming year. Let us, 
therefore, act accordingly. 

Next year we hope to have at least 
250 members and plenty of competi- 
tion for each office, so perhaps more 
interest will be shown in our second 
election. 

The following Scouts are hereby ap- 
pointed as members of a constitutional 
committee, whose duty will be to form 
a constitution for the Hawkeye Hus- 
tlers: Archibard W. Maynard, chair- 
man; Omer Olson and Merrill Olson. 

Several contributing contests with 
Pep Klubs of other states will be ar- 
ranged soon. C’mon, fellows, let’s 
show ’em how we do things in the 
state “where the tall corn grows”! 

A contributing contest will be held 
among the individual members of the 
Hawkeye Hustlers during the entire 
year of 1927. First and second prizes 
will be awarded to the Scouts winning 
the highest number of contributing 
points. Each member of the Hustlers 
is asked to put up a small prize, either 
cash or otherwise, to be awarded to 
the winners at the end of the contest. 
At that time the Scout having won the 
most points may take his pick of one- 
half of the prizes, the remainder going 
to the second prize winner. As first 
entrant in the contest, I promise to 
give a one-year subscription to the 
Lone Scout Pepper and fifty pages of 
tribe papers to the winners. 

Pepperup, fellows! Let’s go!—Fran- 
cis W. Palmer, LSD-B, Chief, Hawkeye 
Hustlers, Kalona, Iowa. 





SHE MADE UP FOR IT 
“Do you remember when you proposed 
to me? I was so overcome that I couldn't 
speak for an hour.” 
“Yes, and it was the happiest hour of 
my life.” 
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Fireside Games for Winter 
Evenings 

\ YHEN winter really settles down 

in earnest after awhile, let’s be 
ready to entertain the family at home 
ef evenings. Oh, of course, there’s the 
radio, but the children and dad and 
mother also need the recreation that 
a few games in which all can take part 
will give. Get everybody into the 
game. All ready? Well, then, let’s 
Play! Here is a group of lively games 
that every one will like to play: 


The Adventurers 


The company must first of all fancy 
themselves to be a party of travelers 
bound for foreign lands. A starting 
place is fixed upon, from which point 
the first player sets out on his journey. 

The first player then proceeds to in- 
form the company what spot he means 
to visit, and what kind of a conveyance 
he means to travel in; on arriving at 
the place what he means to buy, and 
on returning home which of his friends 
is to be favored by having his pur- 
chase offered as a gift. 

To do all this is not quite as easy 
as might at first be imagined. In the 
first place there must be some knowl- 
edge of the country to which the trav- 
eler is going; he must know the modes 
of conveyance, the preparations he 
will have to make, and the time that 
will be occupied during the journey. 

The second player must make his 
starting point where his predecessor 
completed his travels, and may either 
eut across the country quickly, make 
his purchase, and return home again, 
or he may loiter on the road to sketch, 
botanize or amuse himself in any other 
way. 

Cotton Flies 


One of the players takes a flake of 
cotton or bit of down which he casts 
into the air in the midst of a circle 
formed by those present, who are seat- 
ed close together. He at once puffs 
with his breath to keep it floating in 
the air, and the one towards whom the 
flake takes its course must puff in the 
samé way to keep it from falling upon 
his lap, which would cost him a for- 
feit. 

Nothing is more amusing than to 
see several people, with upturned 
faces, blowing and puffing, each in his 
own way, to send from one to the oth- 
er, this flake of cotton. Sometimes it 
happens that as one can not laugh and 
puff at the same moment, the tuft of 
cotton falls into the mouth of one of 
the company, who in vain tries to find 
breath enough to blow it away. This 
excites the laughter of the other play- 
ers, who demand from him a forfeit for 
his gluttony. 


French Blind Man 


In this game, instead of blindfolding 
one of the players, his hands are tied 
behind him, and in that difficult way 
he must endeavor to catch one of his 
companions, who must, when caught, 
submit to the same restraint. 


Clothespin Croquet 


Clothespins are set up on a table 
like croquet arches. Marbles take 
the place of croquet balls and they 
are snapped thru the arches. 


Ouch! 


Some one is leader and has to tell 
or read a story while the others sit 
about informally. The story must con- 
tain the word “ouch!” at very frequent 
intervals. Whenever that word occurs 
all guests must go down on their 
knees, assume expressions of great dis- 
comfort (which, by the way, becomes 
sponteneous all too soon), and cry out 
“Ouch!” 

The story teller should pause after 
each “Ouch!” in order to give her 












































listeners plenty of time to assume the 
ouch positions. The first three who 
protest that they can get down on 
their knees no longer are used ag Vic- 
tims in some hoax or in some particu- 
larly ridiculous race. 


Patchwork Thots 


“There are but few minds but might furnish some 
instruction and entertainment of their scraps—their 
odds and ends of scraps. They who cannot weave 
a uniforn web, may at least produce a piece of 


” 





























AST week, one day, I stood in awe 
before the largest chrysanthe- 
mum in a great flower show. A gener- 
ous twenty-seven inches around, they 
told me it measured, a perfect and 
enormous pompom of pale yellow. It 
was placed in a huge vase with a dozen 
others that ran it close competition 
for size and perfection of form—cer- 
tainly a sight to spellbind any ordinary 
human. I wondered what artifices the 
gardener who had _ produced these 
kings of the chrysanthemum world had 
used. To such a man should cocrtainly 
be awarded the title of Master Gar- 
dener. Had he produced just one ex- 
ceptional flower, there might be some 
question as to his deserving it, but he 
had produced many of practically 
equal quality. 

And then a certain person who haé 
noticed my prolonged interest in these 
chrysanthemum creations spoiled it all 
by telling me that “those Colorado 
growers just can’t help growing them 
big; they've got the soil and the at- 
mosphere.” 


Almost in the shadow of these big 
chrysanthemums was the newly-named 
Mary Sherman chrysanthemum, the 
seedling prize-winner of the big flower 
show held in connection with the Mid- 
West Horticultural Show. The flow- 
ers were that strong pink-lavender that 
borders on magenta with distinct yel- 
low centers, and of the flat rather than 
pompom type. Not a showy flower in 
the sense that the big ones were, but 
a flower of lovely form and coloring, a 
seedling that will surely prove its 
worth. 


The advent of a new flower, like the 
advent of a new baby, is a wonderfully 
exciting occasion. The poor flower is 
subject to all sorts of criticisms. Some 
few praise its beauty; the practical- 
minded check up on its commercial 
value. Some exclaim over its loveli- 
ness, others merely accept it. And he 
who wrought it waits for the decision 
of the judges as to what will become 
of it. a 


To John Reardon, eighty-year-old 
head gardener at Iowa State College, 
went the honor of producing the love- 


liest chrysanthemum of the show, the 
one to be named for Mary Sherman, 
national president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Here at 
last was the Master Gardener. 


Greeting the delegates and guests at 
the seventh annual meeting of the 
New York state federation of home 
bureaus held recently, Mrs. Edward 
Young, president of the federation, 
paid tribute to the “American homes 
maker, the real nation-builder.” Tho 
the boys and girls of today have many 
distractions which tend to carry them 
off their feet, she feels that when 
they are grounded in the old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty, kindness and self- 
control they are safe. Mrs. Young 
urged the women to interest their chil- 
dren in rural life by promoting Four-H 
club work which dignifies farm life. 


A letter from one of my friends in 
the country tells me of her home busi- 
ness. Forced to give up poultry work 
on a large scale on account of poor 
health, she turned her hand to other 
things to bring in some money. She 
is building up a very nice trade with 
her home cookery and cottage cheese 
making, she writes. During two days 
last week she turned out 6 pints of 
cottage cheese, 80 Parker House rolls, 
6 loaves of whole wheat bread, 4 dozen 
cinnamon rolls, 3 dozen cookies, 6 nut 
loaf cakes, 2 large layer cakes, 9 small 
layer cakes and 11 six-ounce jars of 
mayonnaise. This courageous woman, 
found a way. I am proud to count 
her a friend. 


Another friend writes: “How I did 
enjoy your description of the land- 
seape framed by the kitchen window! 
It made me think of all the gorgeous 
autumnal landscapes I have been 
watching for the last sixty years—no 
autumn just the same, but always 
something beautiful. I, too, have ad- 
mired the wild crab and have two of 
them in my back yard. The smaller 
one came from seed and now at four 
years of age, is eight feet high. An- 
other of my favorite trees, a white oak, 
was raised from an acorn planted four- 
teen years ago and is one of the pret- 
tiest trees I have. A redbud standing 
beside the smokehouse is also a thing 
of beauty twice a year and a rather 
noticeable tree at all times.” 


And again I remark, as I think I 
have before in these pages, that gar- 
deners are the finest people on earth. 
—J. W. 





When babies’ shoes are new, they 
should be at least three-fourths of an 
inch longer than their feet, and they 
should be replaced by larger ones be- 
fore they fit tightly. 





Dutch ovens with rings on the inside 
of the lids do their own basting. 























HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 3 


Christmas Seals 


WENTY-FIVE MILLION Denny 
Christmas seals are being distri, 
uted by the Iowa Tuberculosis Associa. 
tion thruout every county in the State 
The nineteenth o- 
nual Christmas seal 
campaign extends 
from Thanksgiving 

to Christmas. 
The proceeds of 
the seal sale are 
used by the loca] 
public health aggo. 
Sociations in yar. 
ous forms of child 
health work, nurs. 
ing, health education, school health 
supplies, fresh air camps, Clinics, ete, 
and a portion by the state association 
in the prevention of tuberculosis both 
in humans and animals, for the redye. 
tion of heart disease and in general 

health* work. 

In the nineteen years during which 
the money raised Dy the seal sale has 
been used in preventing disease and 
promoting health, the tuberculosis 
death rate has been reduced 55 per 
cent, infant mortality 20 per cent and 
the general death rate 10 per cent. 

Within the past year Iowa shifted 
from sixth to third place in the race 
of states having the lowest tuberculo- 
sis death rate, being exceeded now in 
healthfulness only by Nebraska and 
Utah. The state’s death rate was re 
duced 10 per.cent, three times the gain 
in the country at large. 


Bake Until Done 


V ANY cook books credit the ine:- 
L perienced -cook with something 
like divine intuition about the period 
of time necessary for baking. “Bake 
until done,” “bake until _ nicely 
browned,” “bake in a moderate oven,” 
or simply “bake,” is likely to be,-the 
only instruction given. But with no 
more direction than this, the same 
recipe may come out of the oven in 
almost any number of variations. A 
plain loaf cake beaten one minute, 
after mixing and put into an oven at 
$40 degrees Fahrenheit, bakes evenly 
to a medium brown in about forty min- 
utes. The same cake baked at 400 de 
grees Fahrenheit is dark brown in half 
an hour, is likely to hump in the mid- 
dle and fall after once rising and prob 
ably will crack on top. A slow oven 
means one with a temperature from 
250 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit, a mod- 
erate oven is one from 350 to 400 de 
grees, and a hot oven is one from i00 
to 450 degrees. A little knowledge of 
the temperature to use and an oven 
thermometer to help in regulating the 
temperature will prevent many culin- 
ary disasters. 








Help on Planning Club Programs 


E HAVE a limited number of our 

Wallaces* Farmer Community 
Club booklets left which we will be 
glad to send out free to those request 
ing same and enclosing.a 2-cent stamp 
with their order to cover mailing cost. 
We will include also the new program 
bulletin “R. O. C. 15,” gotten out by 
the rural organization department of 
the extension division at Ames. Those 
who have the. responsibility of plan: 
ning farm club programs will find 
both of these very helpful. 





One way to use canned chicken is ™ 
chicken loaf. Chop the meat of one 
chicken and mix together with three 
eggs slightly beaten, a cup and 4 half 
of fine bread crumbs, three table 
spoons of minced green pepper OF pi 
mento and enough of the stock off the 
chicken to make a soft loaf mixture. 
Season to taste and bake in a moder 
ate oven for thirty minutes. 
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At butchering time—and any 
time—farmers like these long- 
wearing overshoes and boots. 
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75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 
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T’S a brute for wear—this —are from 4 to 11 separate lay- “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots 
“U.S.”? Blue Ribbon Walrus! ers of tough rubber and fabric —_ aly rey hen 
Powerful. Extra husky. reinforcement. Only “U.S.” knee to hip lengths. Look 


; for the “U.S.” k 
Look at the thick oversize sole Blue Ribbon boots and over- peice aigeiain 


—it’s as tough as the tread of a shoes have so many! 

ire. And the upper—it’s made Seventy-five years’ experience in 
Stretches fi F F sth! = _ making waterproof footwear is back 
tretches five times its length of the finest grade rubber—rub <b “Sa te Mien hdeekeel 


If you cut a strip of rubber from ; — : 
. "US" Mae Wibtinm Bene of ber so live, so strong you Can overshoes. Every pair is built by 


s , ‘ P ‘ ; 
es Overshoe—you’d find it would stretch a strip of it 5 times_ master workmen—and built right. 


our stret more than 5 times its z k eter 
nity leng:!! This rubber stays flexi- its own length. They fit better, look better, 
and wear better. Get a pair 


e ble iw f—long after 
1 be waterproo g : : 
Ordinary rubber would crack or Andto Zive ex era and notice the difference! 
United States Rubber Company 
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Trade Mark 


Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
ARCTICS : RUBBERS 
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for Economical Transportation 





























The “Bathtub” T 


that proves Chevrolet’s su;- 
acy over conditions encour 
in excessively wet weather a 
flooded roadways. 




















Chevrolet Fuel Economy 


is proved by an apparatus like a huge 
graduated “bottle” that measures the 
gasoline, drop by drop. 






































The “Hill-maker” 


adynamometer 
which mechani- 
cally reproduces 
the effect of hills, 
longer and steeper 
than any in exist- 
ence. 


Brake Pedal Pressure 


and degree of “slowingdown” are 
measured by this intricate device. 














Chevrolet 
Brakes 


are tested and their 
efficiency proved 
by this instrument. 


Steering 


is proved by this 
apparatus which 
measures steering 
effort, 











Chevrolet’s Speed 


is accurately measured to the fraction 
ofa mile by this electric “fifth wheel.” 
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Testing 24 hours a day to paneer 
Chevrolet’s sterling quality 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit lies the 
1125-acre tract, known as the General Motors 
Proving Ground. 


Patterned with roads of concrete, clay and 
gravel and crowned with hills of various lengths 
and steepness, it is the finest automotive test- 
ing laboratory ever created by man. 


Here the collective experience and skill of 
Chevrolet and General Motors engineers (a re- 
search staff unequalled in the industry) are 
brought to bear on the problem of keeping 
Chevrolet the most modern and most depend- 
able car of its class in the world. 


Here, night and day, the testers drive until 
the speedometers register 20-30-40,000 miles 
and more! 


Here are costly, intricate machines, super- 
humanly accurate and specially designed to re- 
veal full knowledge of some fact which will 
contribute to a greater measure of power, 
acceleration, durability, comfort and economy. 


Here are fascinating examples of inventive 
ingenuity such as—devices which accurately 
determine brake, clutch, and steering wheel 
effort, making possible the utmost ease of 
handling; electric torque speedometers; and 
a “hill-making” dynamometer, which gives 


owners the benefits of all that could be learned 
by testing on an actual hill of any steepness 
1,000 miles or more long. 


Here, in short, are testing facilities available 
to the maker of no other low-priced car—and 
for the want of which it would be impossible 
to produce a car of Chevrolet’s modern design 
and quality construction, at Chevrolet’s low 
prices! 


Today’s Chevrolet is the smoothest in Chev- 
rolet history. Its flawless operation at every 
speed borders on the sensational—and this was 
brought into existence by continuous testing at 
the Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoys a world-wide 
reputation for long life and inexpensive main 
tenance—both of which valued qualities were 
developed at the Proving Ground! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you to serv< 
you. See him now! Arrange to drive the 
smoothest Chevrolet in Chevrolet history 
Learn for yourself the new order of value. 
beauty, comfort and multiple cylinder perform 
ance which it brings into existence and whic! 
is winning new buyers at a rate that is makin; 
Chevrolet, more than ever before, the world’s 
largest builder of gearshift cars! 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
¥4-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck, $495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors Corporatio: 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 





QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
i duced by any other paper until special written ; ermission has been obtained. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
iti to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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Ruth and Naomi 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
on for December 5, 1926. Book of 
oth, Printed, Ruth, 1:14-22.) 

















And they lifted up their voices, and 
ept again: and Orpah kissed her 
pother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
ier, (15) And she said, behold, thy 
ster-in-law is gone back unto her peo- 
pe, and unto her god: return thou 
niter thy sister-in-law. (16) And Ruth 
sid, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
md to return from following after 
fee; for whither thou goest, I will 
yo; and where thou lodgest, I will 
nige; thy people shall be my people, 
nnd thy God my God; (17) and where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I 
» buried: Jehovah do so to me, and 
wore also, if aught but death part thee 
ndme. (18) And when she saw that 
he was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, she left off speaking unto her. 
(19) So they two went until they came 
to Bethlehem. And it came to pass, 
when they were come to Bethlehem, 
that all the city was moved about 
hem, and the women said, Is this Na- 
oi? (20) And she said unto them, 
(all me not Naomi, call me Mara; for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitteNy 
vith me. (31) I went out full, and 
Jehovah hath brought me home again 
empty; why call ye me Naomi, seeing 
Jehovah hath testified against me, and 
the Almirhty hath afflicted me? (22) 
» Naomi returned, and Ruth the 
Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, with 
ter, who returned out of the country 
of Moab: and they came to Bethlehem 
inthe beginning of barley harvest.” 
























It is a great pleasure to turn from 
the book of Judges, from the carnage 
of battle and the oft repeated story of 
idolatry und its punishment, to the 
book of Ruth, and it is with something 
of surprise that we afterwards learn 
that the book of Ruth is really part 
of the book of Judges, and for hun- 
dreds of years was printed with it as 
one hook. Both deal with the life of 
the Israelites; the first with the out- 
vard and public life, and the last with 
the domestic life. The foreigner com- 
ing to this country would make a 
great mistake if he concluded, as he 
night naturally do from glancing at 
the headlines of the penny paper, that 
the main- business of the people was 
murder, theft and licentiousness. After 
he has visited in our homes, attended 
our churches, and mingled in the so- 
tial life of the people, he comes to the 
right conclusion, that virtue is the 
tile, vice the exception, and that the 
pemny paper reflects usually the vices 
and not the virtues of the people. 

te the book of Ruth the curtain is 
irawn, aside and we are given a 
slimpse of the Israelitish farmer, of 
the courts of justice, and of the 
‘trength and purity of domestic ties. 
Essentially, the book of Ruth is a love 


® no a , 
+ and the most charming and per- 
&ct ever written. 


bot is simplicity itself. There 
oe een a severe drouth around 
nem about ten years before, a 
,, common thing in that country, 
‘nd a small farmer named Elimelech 
sd been compelled to abandon his 
‘aed and find a living where best he 
on a — some reason, he crosses 
vith i, the country of Moab, taking 
a as his wife, Naomi, and his two 
tits he boys take a fancy to the 
tkely 4 the new country (boys are 
ean do this) and marry, as boys 

viaite _ ever since. Disaster again 
be -etalgemeye Elimelech dies and 
toe; the sons, and Naomi is left 

W in @ strange land, the reli- 

























gion of which is absolutely forbidden 
to her own people. Naturally she now 
thinks. of home and home ties, and pre- 
pares to go back to her people and to 
her religion. It is at this point that 
she comes to view in the lesson. 

She and her daughters-in-law had 
apparently begun their long journey 
homeward, when Naomi, perhaps fear- 
ful of the greeting these strangers 
would receive at her old home, en- 
treats them to return to their own peo- 
ple and to their own religion, hoping 
that they would each marry; or, to put 
it in her quaint way, “find rest in the 
house of a husband,” and live happily 
ever afterward, and praying that her 
Lord Jehovah would deal as_ kindly 
with them, even if they were heathen, 
as they had done with her dead sons 
and with herself. “Then she kissed 
them; and they lifted up their voice, 
and wept.” (I have not the slightest 
doubt Naomi wept with them.) And 
they said: “Nay, but we will return 
with thee unto thy people.” There was 
some good blood in these young wid- 
ows, even if they were idolators. It is 
not every daughter-in-law that will fol- 
low her mother-in-law into a foreign 
land. When, however, Naomi points 
out that there is not much chance for 
them to obtain husbands in their new 
home, “they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again; and Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law” and went back to her 
people and her religion, “but Ruth 
clave unto her.” “And Ruth said, En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” That is, if Naomi would 
not allow her to go with her now, she 
would follow her. She would not only 
stay with Naomi now, but until death 
separate them. Not only that, but she 
would abjure her country and her gods 
and henceforth be a servant of Jeho- 
vah, and in proof of this she appeals, 
not to Baal or Chemosh or Moloch (dif- 
ferent names for sun worship), but to 
Jehovah, the living and true God. The 
tie which henceforth bound Ruth to 
Naomi was not only that of a common 
love for a dead son and husband, but 
that much deeper, stronger tie, a com- 
mon faith in the same God. And this 
satisfied the childless Naomi, and the 
matter was settled. 

To understand the feelings of Na- 
omi, one must go back after an ab- 
sence of ten or twenty years, to the 
home of his childhood, and meet his 
eld friends and neighbors, not as a 
prosperous or a well-to-do man who 
has made his fortune, but as one who 
has lost everything save character. As 
we read the nineteenth verse, we can 
almost hear the neighbors say: “La, 
me! is this Naomi? Poor thing, how I 
pity her.”’ We can readily imagine 
from the town talk of our own streets 
under such circumstances, what the 
town talk of Bethlehem was that day. 
One would say: “Elimelech did not 
make much when he went west. What 
a pity.” “Hé was a nice man, but 
rather shiftless.” “Some way he could 
not get along; he always had bad 
luck.” “Poor Naomi! what a pity that 
she made such an unfortunate mar- 
riage.” 

How deeply Naomi felt may be seen 
from her reply: “Call me not Naomi 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitterness): 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me. I went out full, and 
the Lord hath-brought me home again 
empty: then why call ye me Naomi, 
seeing the Lord hath testified against 





me, and the Almighty hath afflicted 
me?” 

It takes a good deal of the bitter- 
ness from adversity when we can real- 
ize that the hand of God is in all our 
affairs, and fully believe that He will 
bring good out of apparent evil, and 
“no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” How good 
came out of the adversities of Naomi 
is shown in the course of the story. 

It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest when they returned, and Ruth 
proposes to at once go to work, and, 
like a sensible woman as she was, at 
the first work she could get. The Mo- 
saic law forbade the farmer to glean 
his fields, that is, to rake up the scat- 
tered heads. The gleanings were the 
rightful share of the poorest people. If 
there was nothing else for Ruth to do, 
she could glean, and she did. We are 
now taken to the fields of the biggest 
farmer in the neighborhood, Boaz, ap- 
parently a bachelor and “a mighty man 
of wealth.” (Ruth, 2:1-2.) There was 
might in wealth then as now. Evident- 
ly he was a religious man, and ‘there 
was the best of feeling between him 
and his hired hands. Like many large 
farmers of today, Boaz lived in town 
and worked his fields with hired labor. 
We can imagine him coming out to the 
harvest field about noon and saying to 
the hands, “The Lord be with thee,” 
and we can hear the answer, “God 
bless thee.” (Ruth, 2:4.) Looking 
around, he asks the foreman, “What 


strange girl is this gleaning among the. 


sheaves?” The foreman replies, “It is 
the Moabitish woman who came back 
with Naomi.” She is a good one, too. 
She came early this morning, and 
sticks to it right along all day. (A 
presumably good looking, active, intel- 
ligent, energetic young widow is not 
likely to fare badly among decent men 
anywhere.) 

Boaz had heard already in town 
good reports of her, particularly of her 
devotion to her mother-in-law, and of 
her conversion to the faith of Israel. 
(Ruth, 2:11.) He approaches her in a 
fatherly sort of way, and tells her to 
stay right along thru harvest, and 
ends by telling her to come to dinner. 
It is not, however, until he slips around 
to the reapers and tells them that they 
might, as it were accidentally, let fall 
some handfuls on purpose for her to 
pick up, that we see that the old bach- 
elor is agreeably impressed with the 
young widow. To say that Naomi was 
delighted would be puttine; it too mild- 
ly. This was the first happy day that 
she had had for a long time. The 
match-making instinct, generally 
strong in women who have been hap- 
pily married, asserts itself, and when 
the harvest was over and threshing 
time came, she said to Ruth: “Shall I 
not seek rest for thee, that it may be 
well with thee?’ Which is a rather 
beautiful way of saying, “My dear, I 
must get you a husband.” 

Under the Jewish law, the childless 
widow was already legally engaged to 
the nearest unmarried kinsman, and if 
Naomi knew that there was a nearer 
kinsman than Boaz, she did not let on. 
In the course pursued by Ruth, at the 
suggestion of her mother-in-law, she 
was guilty of not the slightest indiscre- 
tion, but simply claimed her rights as 
a widow and the heir of certain prop- 
erty. 

The fourth chapter of Ruth gives us 
a charming picture of the Jéwish court 
in the time of the judges. When Naomi 
had brought, Boaz to see the line of 
duty, old-batherlor-like, he did not let 
any grass grow under his feet. He is 
at the gate of Bethlehem bright and 
early in the morning, has ten elders, 
or, a8 we would say, squires, all ready, 
and waits for his man, the fellow who 
stood between him and Ruth, to come 
along, and says: “Hello, come here 
and sit down. Will you pay off the 
mortgage of the farm of our old friend 
Elimelech? ‘You have the first right. 
If you will, well and good; if not, T 
will.” “All right,” says the kinsman. 
“But,” says Boaz, “whosoever gets the 
land must marry the heiress, Ruth, the 
Moabitess.” “I can not do that,” says 
the kinsman, “lest I mar mine own in- 





heritance, and you may have both,” 
and he plucked off his shoe and gave 
it to Boaz, which was the legal way 
under the Jewish law of transferring 
property. (See Deuteronomy, 25:5-10.) 
What a nice thing it would be to 
have a photograph of good old Naomi 
when she took Ruth’s first baby in her 
arms, and to have a full stenographic 
report of the congratulations of the old 
women in the town. (Ruth, 4:14-17.) 
Two points are especially empha- 
sized in this lesson: First, the strength 
of the affection developed between 
good people who are sharers in a com- 
mon sorrow; second, the broad char- 
ity of the Jewish nation, which found 
room for the strangers from all lands 
who accepted their faith in God and 
conformed to the manners and cus- 
toms prescribed in the Mosaic ritual. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W, Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























A Joker Pooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck have 
stretched eut the old suit of Mr. Black- 
snake to scare Danny Meadow Mouse as 
he takes a walk with Peter. But the suit 
mysteriously disappears, and Peter finds 
Danny chuckling to himself. Danny de- 
cides that afternoon that “he who laughs 
last laughs best.” 


When he had first heard from a Merry 
Little Breeze that Peter Rabbit and John- 
ny Chuck were planning to play a joke 
on him and scare him into fits with a suit 
of Mr. Blacksnake’s old clothes, Danny 
Meadow Mouse had tried very hard to 
think of some way to turn the joke on the 
jokers. Then he had remembered Cresty 
the Fly-Catcher and had sent for him. 

Now Cresty the Fly-Catcher is a hand- 
some fellow. In fact, he is quite the gen- 
tleman, and does not look at all like one 
who would be at all interested in anyones’ 
old clothes. But he is. He is never sat- 
isfied until he has lined the hollow in the 
old apple tree, which is his home, with 
the old clothes of Mr. Snake. 

So when Danny Meadow Mouse sent for 
him and whispered in his ear, Cresty the 
Fly-Catcher smiled broadly and winked 
knowingly. 

“IT certainly will be there, Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse, I certainly will be there,’’ he 
said. 

And he was there. He had hidden in a 
tree close by the big tussock of grass, 
behind which Peter Rabbit had planned 


to place Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit so as. 


to scare Danny Meadow Mouse. His eyes 
had sparkled when he saw what a fine, 
big suit it was. ‘“‘My, but this will save me 
a lot of trouble,” said he to himself. “It’s 
the finest old suit I’ve ever seen.” 

The minute Peter Rabbit and Johnny 
Chuck had turned their backs, down 
dropped Cresty the Fly-Catcher, picked 
up Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit, and, taking 
it with him, once more hid in the tree. 
Presently back came Peter Rabbit with 
Danny Meadow Mouse. You know what 
had happened then. 

Cresty the Fly-Catcher nearly dropped 
his prize, it tickled him so to see Peter 
Rabbit on one side of the big tussock 
laughing fit to kill himself at the scare he 
thought Danny Meadow Mouse would get 
when he first saw Mr. Blacksnake’s old 
suit, and on the other side of the big tus- 
sock Danny Meadow Mouse laughing fit 
to kill himseif over the surprise Peter 
Rabbit would get when he found that Mr. 
Blacksnake’s old clothes had disappeared. 

Pretty soon Peter Rabbit had stopped 
laughing and peeped around the big tus- 
sock. There sat Danny Meadow Mouse 
laughing fit to kill himself, but not a 
trace of the old suit which was to have 
given him such a scare. Peter couldn't 
believe his own eyes, for he had left it 
there not over three minutes before. Of 
course it wouldn’t do to say anything 
about it, so he had hurried around the 
big tussock as if he was merely trying to 
catch up. i 

“What are you laughing at, Danny 
Meadow Mouse?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

‘I was thinking what a joke it would 
be if we could only find an old suit of 
Mr. Blacksnake’s and fool old Mr. Toad 
into thinking that it was Mr. Blacksnake 
himself,” replied Danny Meadow Mouse. 
“What are you looking for, Peter Rabbit? 
Have you lost something?’ 

“No,” said Peter Rabbit. “I thought I 
heard footsteps, and I was looking to see 
if it could bé Reddy Fox creeping thru 
the grass.” 

Danny. Meadow Mouse had stopped 
laughing. ‘‘Excuse me, Peter Rabbit,’’ he 
said hurriedly, ‘I have just remembered 
a@ very important engagement.” And off 
he started for home as fast as he could go. 

And to this day Peter Rabbit doesn’t 
know what became of Mr. Blacksnake’s 
old clothes. 
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Health Through Knowledge 





DIPHTHERIA 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


T IS difficult for us now to realize 
the horror of epidemics of this dis- 
ease when there was no means either 
of prevention or cure. Some of our 


older remember how 


whole families fell victims. One of 
my own early recollections is of a 
large family in the neighborhood where 
we then lived. There were six or 
eight children, one of whom was very 
subnormal mentally. Diphtheria came 
and in a few days every child in that 
family had died—all except one, which 
by a strange irony of fate, the 
idiot. 

Even at the present day diphtheria 
claims a large number of lives each 
year—far too large a number, in view 
of the fact that we now know so much 
about the disease, and have in our 
hands powerfuleweapons for combating 
it. It is no wonder that feel so 
deeply on this subject. for it seems 
such a shame that a death should oc- 
cur from a preventable and curable 
disease. It is most important then 
that parents be on their guard against 
this terrible enemy of childhood. 

We emphasize the danger of diph- 
theria in children. It often affects 
adults and may be fatal to them, but it 
is in the young that the death rate is 
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Try this wonderful, healthful, all 
wheat Pancake Flour. You will like 
the rich, wheaty, nut-like flavor. It's 
Our treat, so just 


Send the Coupon 


—for a generous breakfast sample — 
FREE! Made by the Butter-Nut Coffee 
people and worthy of the name “Break- 
4ast Mate to Butter-Nut Coffee”. 


Batler- Nat 
Pancakes 


Quick and easy to stir up—just add 
milk; but here’s a secret for you farm 
folks. Use a little cream or some good 
farm butter and an egg — well, you'll 
have a breakfast it will be hard to get 
enough of. Try it. Sign and mail us 
the coupon fora free sample—Now! 


At Good Grocers Everywhere 


in Economical 4-lb. Packages 


PAXTON AND GALLAGHER CO. 
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by far the highest. The reasons for 
this are apparent. The child has a 
small body and the same amount of 
poison is in greater concentration. 
The child has also not acquired the 
protective power which comes later. 
And the little child often does not 
complain of his throat at all, so that 
the disease may not be suspected til 
too late. All these considerations will 
become more evident as we proceed. 

Let us glance over the history of the 
disease. Epidemics of “malignant 
sore throat” had been known for cen- 
turies. In 1821, a French physician, 
Bretonneau, of the city of Tours, wrote 
a very accurate description of the 
symptoms and named it diphtheria. 
The word, diphtheria, in Greek means 
a hide or skin, and here refers to the 
membrane of grayish or yellow color 
which forms at the site of the disease. 
This appears usually on the tonsils, but 
may spread downwards into the 
larynx, or voice-box, obstructing 
breathing, and even further into the 
air passages of the lungs. Occasion- 
ally we see diphtheria of the nose, 
Other locations are rare. 

In 1883, Kelbs and Loeffler discov- 
ered the germ which causes diphthe- 
ria, and devised a culture medium on 
which it. could be grown. This is 
still widely used as a means for mak- 
ing the diagnosis of the disease. 

Five years later, Roux and Yersin, 
in the Pasteur Institute of Paris, 
showed that the germ produces a pow- 
erful poison, and that the symptoms of 
the disease are the effects only of 
this. The poison or toxin attacks two 
portions of the body, the heart and the 
nerves. Its effect on the heart is re- 
sponsible for the extreme prostration, 
the rapid, failing pulse, and the ‘sud- 
den death so often resulting. 

Patients who recover from the dis- 
ease often develop later a paralysis in 
some part of the body. This is due to 
the effect of the poison on the nerves. 

Shortly after the work of thes> 
French scientists, Behring, of Ger- 
many, discovered the cure, the diph- 
theria anti-toxin. A powerful toxin 
was first prepared by growing the 
germs upon broth. A minute dose of 
this was then injected into a horse. 
The horse was chosen for practical 
reasons. He has a large amount of 
blood and can easily endure the loss 
of a gallon or two. 

Doses of increasing size were iuject- 
ed at intervals, and after a time 
horse’s blood was drawn. It was 
found to have the power to neutralize 
the poison of diphtheria. It would de 
this either in the test tube or in the 
infected animal® 

Then Ehrlich, another German sci- 
entist, developed a method for stand- 
ardizing the anti-toxin, so that the ef- 
ficiency of a given hatch of serum 
could be tested, and the physician ad- 
ministering it-be sure that he was gir- 
ing an active, potent remedy. 

When first used in the treatment of 
the disease in man, some discredit was 
cast on diphtheria anti-toxin. The 
treatment was so novel. Physicians 
were afraid to use this strange rem- 
edy, and so used it in insufficient 
amounts, or only as a last resort in the 
terminal stages of the disease, 

We have since learned that every 
hour in diphtheria is golden. The ear- 
lier the anti-toxin is administered the 
better. For all the time the poison is 
damaging and killing the tissues of the 
body. Too late use of it is like call- 
ing the fire department when the 
building is burned down. Yet even in 
neglected cases, the serum in large 
doses has often worked wonders. 

The death rate from diphtheria be- 
fore anti-toxin was about 40 per cent. 
Out of ten who got the disease, four 
died. Since anti-toxin, the rate has 
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been about 10 per cent, but it is cer- 
tain that this would be much, much 
lower if every case were seen early 
and treated with an adequate dose of 
serum. 

The secret of success in diphtheria 
is early’ diagnosis and early treat- 
ment. All physicians worthy of the 
name are on their guard against it. 
Be sure then that you, as parents, do 
your part, and call for help before 
that help is vain. 

In our next article we will take up 
the prevention of diphtheria. 
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DECIDEDLY GOOD LOOKING 

-A new version of a sports frock with 
novel arrangement, that can be 
worn with or without the vestee. Design 
No. 2893 buttons down the front in coat 
effect. Gathers at each side at waist- 
line, providng width to hem-line. A nar- 
row belt that ties at back is caught in at 
sides, giving a blouse suggestion, without 
sacrificing its slender line. 

See small views. The back of dress in 
one piece; front in two sections. The 
front view gives you an idea of how easily 
the gathers are made. Simply gather 
lower slashed edge and stitch to upper 
edge. It is now ready to stitch side and 
shoulder seams. The fronts can be over- 
lapped and trimmed with buttons or made 
with buttonholes. The collar is attached 
to the vestee. Complete instructions with 
pattern, which can be had in sizes 16 and 
18 years and 36, 36, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 


vestee 





, ‘ ies 
The 36-inch size requir’ 


bust measure. th % 


three yards of 40-inch material W! 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. ; oot 

Claret red crepe satin with beige a 
gette crepe vestee, navy blue woo 
with tan crepe silk, or black chiffon “* 
vet with flesh colored chiffon vesteé, ‘ep 
interesting combinations for its deve 
ment. 


These patterns are guaranteed = . 
perfectly and allow all seams. = 
cents each, prepaid. Order by num oe 
give size or age. Write plainly and ‘A big 
to sign your name and address. ' ¢ the 
fashion quarterly, containing all 1” 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, | 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Rema oF 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and send foe 
ders to the Pattern Department, 7 tgs 

rmer, Des Moines, Iowa. A’ or 
weeks for the delivery of the 
fashion quarterly. 
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7 THE POULTRY 


| the 
33 raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this départment. Questions relating 
side Poultry poultry will be cheerfully answered. . = 


4LLACES’ FARMER, November 26, 1926 
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gety : 
“srrange on a scale of degree in co- 
ration: a brood of chickens (with 





with 


sell coekerels “as is’’ when the farmers 
bring them in. 
stock and fatten. 


They coop the young 
This is done partly 


a per ¥ , 

a Der 

Ning ° : a 
cacti Philosophy in the Poultry Get the Pound of Flesh 

© or Yard The last pound of flesh is the cheap- S 

na Daughter is studying philosophy. est produced on young cockerels. Mar- 

were igre is one of the problems given un- keting them from the range deprives G 

1 on a. the heading, “The Nature of So- the owner of profit. Butchers rarely 








like, h other), the hen with them, they because in the small shops chickens : 
phe. “ her, geese migrating, wolves | are sold on order, but more because 
P ies pees of a hive. . .. What fac- | they find it profitable to fatten before 


rs determine position on the scale of 
— q1? How may these vary?” 
Jam not trying to give the answer. 
e the poultry business, there is 
gore to it than it looks. I don’t know 
bw a brood of chickens co-operate 
sith each other, tho from the fact that 
shen they are pulling at a worm one is 
geither end, I fancy they would prob- 
ily place low down on the scale of co- 
geration. The hen’s co-operation with 
tem would be little, if any, higlier. 
te follows them around or waits till 
hey come to her. Whatever they 
motto do is all right with her. Their 
moperation with her is of the same 
ie. They co-operate under her wing 
pget in out of the cold. It really 
des not matter that they are placed 
m the scale of co-operation save that 
shows that the thinkers of the na- 
ton are not oblivious of the poultry 
dustry. 
But these questions did remind me 
some phases of co-operation among 
gz producers. Take the egg market- 
mg associations. When eggs were a 
img on the market, members insisted 
mecollective selling. They were eager 
w sell carefully graded, standardized, 
maranteed candléd eggs. A premium 
m2cents a dozen on the. New York 
market looked good to them. They 
ated to be all in the same nest un- 
the protecting wings of a co-opera- 
ive association. 
But when the egg yield dwindled in 
tober and early November, and pri- 
mie customers would take all they 
ld at their own price—5, 8 cents a 
fen premium, they forgot that the 
ganization was to have the entire 
miput, and co-operated as two chicks 
th at the opposite end of a worm co- 
operate, 
‘The co-operative organization—to 
low out our comparison we’ll now 
ull it the hen—elucked at her brood: 
Women should have a dominant-~-part 
mthe campaign to merchandise their 
zs collectively because the proceeds 
m the sale of eggs have been used 
direct home expenditures and are 
rectly concerned with the comfort 
Mi standard of living in such homes.” 
Just as if it is not always the women 
to determine where the eggs are to 
Htomarket! So long as it was more 
ofitable to market each for himself 
co-operation of the chicks with the 
Hperative hen held a low position on 
ue scale. How about her co-operation 
h them? Here is her promise: 
etter grading will be taught to farm- 
thru thousands of local meetings 
“actual demonstrations. The bet- 
price thru co-operative selling will 
‘an improved flocks, more money for 
€farmer’s wife and improved educa- 
wal and social advantages in the 
quires mhome. By establishing a stable 
€ we can teach the consumer to 
geor- fe More eges in the fall and winter 
ln he really needs them.” 
e, are Idon’t pretend to rank anything cor- 


selling. 

Fattening fowls should be kept in 
comparatively close, darkened quar- 
ters away from sight and sound of the 
poultry yard. Naturally no one would 
try to fatten lousy birds, or birds in a 
coop infested with mites. It can’t be 
done. The fowls must be comfortable. 
They should be always slightly hungry. 
An animal that gets off its feed in the 
stock yards or fattening coop should 
be marketed. It will lose flesh instead 
of gaining. From ten to eighteen days 
is a long enough sojourn in the fatten- 
ing coop. 

Unless they can be kept separate 
from the laying flock we would fatten 
the late hatched chickens and the 
birds that lack thrift as well as the 
surplus cockerels. 

A fattening crate is a necessity for 
fattening many fowls at a time. It 
may be made from light lumber cov- 
ered with, slats running lengthwise on 
top, back and bottom. Two inches 
apart on the front and top and one and 
a half inches apart on the back is 
about the right distance. A feed 
trough placed on brackets is put in 
front of the crate about half the height 
of the fowls and far enough off to 
reach easily. Start fattening with 
three light feeds a day for two or 
three days, then gradually get on two 
full meals. The fowl should have 
what they can clean up in fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Then the _ trough 
should be taken away. 

There is no best ration for fatten- 
ing. A few fowls will fatten on a ra- 
tion made by cooking all the table 
scraps, parings, etc., and thickening 
with equal parts of ground oats and 
corn meal. 

For fattening on a larger scale, a 
mash mixed in the proportion of two 
parts finely ground oats, one part 
buckwheat, one part corn meal made 
moist with sour milk twelve hours be- 
fore feeding will bring good results. 
Middlings or shorts can be substituted 
for the buckwheat. The fowls should 
have green feed in addition and grit. 





Keeping Ducks 


One of our poultry friends has a 
problem. He can keep only six ducks, 
and he doesn’t know whether to keep 
the old ducks, the young ducks, or go 
fifty-fifty. 

We might say on the one hand that 
yearling ducks make a better egg rec- 
ord than two-year-old ducks. On the 
other hand, we are confident that the 
two-year-old ducks have more hatcha- 
ble eggs and sturdier ducklings than 
the young ducks. Perhaps if only the 
early hatched ducklings were kept 
over for breeders there would be no 
difference in the vitality of the prog- 
eny. Ducks mature quickly. The late 
hatched ducklings soon look as large 
as the earlier hatched. The use only 
of well matured yearlings might 
change the reputation they now have. 


This is a mighty good time of the year to insure 
yourself good egg profits all through the winter. 
Your pullets are beginning to lay; many of your 
old hens are through molting. How they will pro- 
duce through the winter depends for the most 
part on how you feed them from now on. 


Why waste time and money, why let winter egg 
profits slip away when you can easily keep young 
and old hens working for you right through the 
cold and dark months? 


There’s no secret about it. Just do as successful 
poultry raisers everywhere are doing—feed Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash. Used with Ful-O-Pep Scratch 
Grains according to Ful-O-Pep instructions, this 
wonderful and complete mash provides just what 
the layer needs to make eggs. 


But you can’t afford to wait until later. Right 
now is the time to start using Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash. You'll get more eggs, bigger eggs, and eggs 
that will hatch into strong and sturdy chicks in 
the early spring. Shells will be stronger; eggs 
will be more uniform in size and shape; profits 
will be greater from every standpoint. 


Right near you, there is a dealer who has a fresh 
new stock of Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash and Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains. Go to him today or tomorrow— 
there’s no time to lose. Get your flock started 
on the mash that will bring you year ’round re- 
sults and greatly increased profits. 


FREE! 


The Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book is sent free and 
postpaid if you will fillin this coupon. Contains 
thevery latest information on practical methods 
for poultry profit. Send the coupon—right now. 


QNAN 
\ FUL-Q-PEp. 


EGG MASH 


5a i 
s Ns 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
1600 Railway Exchange Bldg., Dept. 114 
Chicago, lL. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your 


Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. 


Name 
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SCRATCH GRAINS 
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Hatchers! Breeders! Poultry Raisers! We'll 
sell your birds at top market price on commis- 
sion basis. Check and account of gale will go 
forward same day shipment is received. Ship a 
dozen or a car load. No waiting—you get your 
money right away. Ask any of our 


14,000 Satisfied Customers 


No shipment too small; none too large for our vast 
handling facilities. Send yours NOW. Expert grading 
of every bird assures you fair deal and the most money 
for your goods. 

Don’t take chances. Ship ous. Our 63 year reputa- 
tion for generous, fair deaung protects you. Look us 
up in Dunn’s, Bradstreets or at any bank in the world. 

Send trial shipment nm od write at once for FREE 
Shipping Tags and Special Quotations, 


C. H. WEAVER & Co. 


Dept. 37 
South Water Market CHICAGO 
Member National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. 
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ean ea bhe 
nphe ehh LUMBER 
CHIX SAVED 

PAY FORIT/ 


Stop Your Losses! Raise every chick through 
any weather. Easier to handle four hundred than 
to bother with two hens. More profits. Earlier 
and later raising. Positively wind and draft proof 
for warmth. Sunshime in every corner. Perfect 
ventilation — 2 doors —2 sets of windows — hinged 
roof. Slate surfaced roofiag on both roofs. Entire build- 
ing made of finest fir flooring. Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 
out worry. Pays For Itself In Three Months 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 70 Exira, Iowa 

SEND FOR PRICES —< 

AND CATALOG Nj 

BOOKLET by EXPERT , ».)'\\ 

ow POULTRY RAISING’ || \ 














in eoorgg Sign 

on 2 A028» 

Steel (Cregens 
wees” 


Reputation, 

not claims, 

is your best 

assurance of 

value insheet 

metal. Two 

generations of farmers have known 
the famous old “GLOBE” trade- 
mark as a sure quality sign on 


Galvanized Roofing, Siding, 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, 
Ridge Roll, Culverts 
You are safe when you buy 
“GLOBE” Brand. Every farmer 
should have our catalog. Send for 

It today. 


THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING 
& CORRUGATING CO. 
Dept. 91 Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1) 
—E ae eee oe owe eS ee 


Dept. 91 
You may send me your complete catalog. 
Name 


Address 














ave i/3tt/2 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


New FREE book quotes Reduced 
Factory Prices. Introduces sen- 
sational S-Year Gaeranteed 
Bond on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces, 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
tiful porcelain enamel ranges and 





rite today for FREE 
Co., Mfrs. 


«oi Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Zoo, 








gegisterea. Direct. to you” 


value since its influence is felt in the 
color and size of the eggs laid, but it 
has also a cultural value by adding to 
the pleasure of the owner in the beauty 
of his ducks. 

Males should be chosen early. Breed: 
ing stock costs less in the fall and 
early winter. There is an advantage 
in having new breeders acclimated to 
the place and acquainted with their 
mates. Also there is more choice early 
in the season. For very early ducks, 
one male to three or five ducks is 
enough. Later he can care for as 
many as eight. It is better to carry an 
extra male or two than to be handi- 
capped after the season opens. 





Illinois Egg-Laying Contest 

With a White Leghorn hen belong: 
ing to J. E. Auld, of Louisa county, 
Iowa, laying 297 eggs in twelve 
months, the Illinois laying contest es- 
tablished a new high record. The high 
pen was also of the White Leghorn 
breed, and from an Iowa flock. It be- 
longed to H. B. Hammer, of Lee coun- 
ty. This pen produced 1,278 eggs, an 
average of 256*eggs per hen. 

The five high pens were all White 
Leghorns. J. E. Auld, who had the in- 
dividual high bird, won second place 
with his pen laying 1,272 eggs. Third 
place was won by R. L. Dockal, of Ne- 
braska. 

Among the American and English 
breeds, a pen of Rhode Island Whites 
belonging to Nick Schaefer, of Jackson 
county, Illinois, won first place with 
1,042 eggs, an average of 208 eggs per 
bird. Second place went to the Barred 
Rocks belonging to George Richard- 
son, of Illinois, and third to W. A 
Thompson, of Louisa county, Iowa, on 
a pen of Rhode Island Whites. 

The five highest pens in the 1925- 


1926 contest laid a total of 6,199 eggs, | 


against 5,723 eggs laid by the five 


highest pens in the 1924-1925 contest, | 


which is an increase of 386 eggs. The 
five highest individuals in the 1925- 
1926 contest laid a total of 1,426° eggs, 
against 1,364 eggs laid by the five high- 
est individuals in the 1924-1925 contest 
which is an increase of 62 eggs. One 
hundred and twenty-eight hens in the 
1925-1926 contest laid 200 eggs or over 
whereas only 69 hens made such a ree- 
ord in the 1924-1925 eontest. The 688 
birds that finished the 1925-1926 con- 
test laid a total of 104,827 eggs, which 
is an average of approximately 156 


eggs per bird. The average for 1924. | 


1925 was only 147 eggs per bird. 


Does It Pay to Get Roosters 
Every Year ? 


A subscriber asks: 
“Does it pay to get roosters every 


year? I want to raise about 200 chick- | 


ens next year. My roosters are good 
Is it all right to keep them for an- 
other year?” 


Not only is it all right. but it is bet- | 
ter to keep males for the second year | 


if they are proved good breeders 
they are as good as one can afford— 
and if they have sufficient vitality to 
be good breeders for the second year 
The progeny will have the btovd of 
the male intensified if a pullet is mat- 
ed to her sire. In flock mating, how- 
ever, the second generation following 
the introduction of new males might 
be so shuffled in the mating that there 
would be little if any  ineestuous 
breeding. 

Unless the eggs of all the females 
are to be fertilized, it is better to have 
a breeding pen. If the males are what 
are wanted, get the best females pos- 
sible—those with the best cgg records, 
and raise males from them. When a 
record of performance is required in 
breeding birds, it is the egg laying 
record of the sire’s dam that holds the 
point of interest. This record is of 
equal importance in the buying of both 
males and females. 





The warmly built henhouse with no 
ventilation is a hothouse during the 
day and a refrigerator at night. Cold, 
dry air is better than warm, foul, 
moist air. 








You can see 
in this flock 
the vigorthat 
comes from 
proper care 

feeding. 


The methods 
Mrs. Kelner 
followed are 
described in 


Bs the 
Poultry Prof- 

its’’~—sent free 

on request, 


Profits like this 


don't come from 


haphazard feedi 


Globe Methods are the result of extensive trials to 
determine what will give you the greatest returns per 


dollar invested. 


Globe Feeds are made, not 
form to a theory, but with 
produce results. 


One extra egg per month 
during the high-priced egg 
season will more than pay the 
extra cost of feeding Globe 
Egg Mash over the average 
home mixture or cheaper 
feeds. Globe Egg Mash will 
produce many more eggs,and, 
in addition, keep your hens 
in better laying condition 
throughout the year. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 
Box 212 W Box 788 W 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Look for the dealer who 
displays the Globe sign. 


to meet a price nor con- 
just one end in view—to 
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the W-W “r9ee" FEED GRINDE 
THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS + 
} 


Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 
etc., separately or together, any fine- 
ness. No extra attachments, Trouble 
proof; the grinder without burrs or 
loose working parts. Make Your 
Own Mixed Feed. Grinds oats, etc., 
r pig slop. Four sizes; elevator or 

t Timken bearings. 12 years’ 
successful service. Write for folder 


More Egg Mone 


Make $1000 a year from 300 bens, 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribune - 
how ; explains brooding, ¢ mee 
management; monthly, 80-100 9 
3 Months’ Trial 1 5¢ 
One Dollar a Year = 
Colored art chicken pictures 
for framing FREE every pet 
Send stamps or coin today at 0% 


Moun! 
Poultry Tribune, Dept.38, Mout T= 











and groun' samples. 2T 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. . 
Wichita, Kansas 


Distributed by 
T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Nebraska 











Piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Satisfaction | 


and Economy 


HE name “Carey” on 

salt means the right 
quality for the right kind 
of results. Itisa guide to 
poth satisfaction and 
economy. For Carey’s 
Salt costs less and goes 
further — guarantees you 
apure, clean, full-flavored 
salt for every need. 
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Farméys everywhere 
find Cavey Salts better for 
stock-fé€ding, meat cur- 
ing, buttery and cheese 
making, and for cooking and table 
use. Get full salt value by asking 
your dealer for Carey’s Salt. 


Write Today for Our 
Helpful Books—Free 


New revised editions of valuable Carey 
books on ‘‘Home Pickling,’’ ‘‘More Money 
from Livestock,’’ ‘‘Home Canning of 
Pork,’’ etce., free on request. Each of 
these books is full of helpful information 
you'll appreciate. Write for the copies 
you want, today] 


THE CAREY SALT CO. 
Desk 104 
Hutchinson, Kans. 





Omaha, Nebr. 
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Winter. Just build 
«ratch shed onto your poultry house to 
&imit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
(Plain glass stops them.) These rays bring amaz- 


make. Gives twice the room. Allows hens to 
Staten and work up vitality. High winter egg 
Mices repay its cost many times. Tryit. Itisa 
Money maizer, 


erin durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 


“© proce-s. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
Bela. Avoidimitations, Real GLASS CLOTH isa strong 


Od west} 


cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
bets to make hens lay and for good results with baby 


Absolute money 

back guarantee y ; “ae i= P , 

¥ not satisfied re: The Newman Shear Cut Grinder and Elevator grinds, 
Ree screens and elevates—in only ONE operation—which 


“BL 


The 


and 


Send No 
Money--We 
will ship the 
Newman fo 


fe 
your approval today 


NEWMAN 


saves you real money and labor. 

detachable bolter will screen all material ground 
also serves as 
You can not afford to be without the Newman. 
for full details. 


an oat huller. 
Write 


GRINDER COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 








GLASS CLOTH 


(est. 1916-—-PATENTED) 


ADMITS ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 
Brings Winter 


: Lt 
& 
Now it is easy to gt lots of eggs all LAER 


is GLASS CLOTH Sam 






winter egg yields. The shed is cheap and easy 
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, Under exclusive patents. Noother concern can copy 


icepecially treated to make it transparent, waterp: 

.erproof. Originated in 1916 and proven by ten 

Success. You wil! know it byita quality. So much 
States and By Recommended by leading ex- 


and with hot bed plants. 


Turner Bros. Dept 878 
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MENS I 539 cover scratch 


it better than glass or an subatinute, return it and we 
refund Gomneune 


I money. 
fos ie Be a ee 
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dantlight. Brings comfort. Shuts 


out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills. Ideal for enclosing 
porches and sleeping porches. Like adding new rooms at 
emall cost. Violet rays are healthful for you. 





Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
and 36 in. wide, postpaid. 


shed 9x15 ft.) 
days use, y' 
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Bladen, Nebr. 
Wellington, Chico 





- When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















The Dairy| 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expertf- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 











Feeding Calves for Veal 


Fresh whole milk is the ideal feed 
for calves that are to be sold for veal. 
Calves from dairy cows are usually 
taught to drink from the pail or they 
are raised for veal by putting them 
on a cow that is hard to milk or a 
kicker. To produce the finest qual- 
ity of veal, nothing but whole milk 
should be fed. The veal is best -for 
market when from six to eight weeks 
of age. If they are sold before the 
muscles get the proper consistency 
they are known as “bob” veal. Calves 
of this character will be condemned 
when killed in the large markets but 
some of them find their way to market 
when there is no supervision of meats. 

The price of milk as compared to 
the price of veal largely determines 
whether veals can be raised profitably 
or not. Experiments which have been 
conducted show that it takes approx- 
imately ten pounds of whole milk to 
make a pound of gain during the first 
thirty days. In other words, if the 
calves weighed seventy-five pounds at 
birth, it would take approximately 750 
pounds of whole milk to put them into 
shape to sell as 150 pound veals. 

If an abundance of skim milk is on 
hand it may pay to feed calves for 
meat production at an older age. This 
practice seems to work better with 
breeds that are not strictly dairy 
breeds. Dairymen as a whole find 
that they can generally net more for 
their skim milk in raising pigs or feed- 
ing chickens than by raising dairy 
calves for beef purposes. It is gener- 
ally a good practice to raise heifers of 
the dairy breeds for breeding stock 





| 





and market the bull calves for veal as 
early as possible. 





Giving the Cow a Rest 


A subscriber asks: 

“How long should cows be dry be- 
fore freshening for them to do the 
best? If cows will milk up to freshen- 
ing time, how can you dry them up? 
Should they be milked once a day or 
,is it better to quit all at once? We 
would like to hear from others on this 
subject.” 

Cows should have a rest period of 
from one to two months before fresh- 
ening. During this time they should 
be fed liberally so that they will lay 
on some flesh. This is particularly im- 
portant in cows that are heavy milk- 
ers. Cows of a beef type that lay on 
flesh before drying up do not need the 
same amount of fitting before freshen- 
ing as cows that milk down until they 
are thin. Fiesh that is put on the 
cows before freshening will build up 
their vigor and will permit a heavier 
flow of milk than cows that are thin 
when they freshen. Cows that fresh- 
en without a rest will not produce as 
heavily as cows that are rested and 
fed liberaily during the dry period. 

In drying up a cow it is well to 
milk once a day for a few days and 
then quit. The cow’s bag will swell 
for a few days but the milk flow will 
soon stop and the milk will be ab- 
sorbed. This policy is to be preferred 
to partially milking the cows, as such 
practice is apt to cause cows to dwin- 
dle along, only partially giving down 
their milk, without drying up so that 
they will rest for the next freshening 
period. The experience of our read- 
ers on this subject would be appre- 
ciated. 





INVENTORS, NOTICE! 
Now will that clever dispenser of joy 
Who gave mother a permanent wave, 
Give us a permanent bath for the boy 
And father a permanent shave? 


“And what are you going to be when 
you’re a big girl, my dear?” 

“Oh, I’m going to be a stenographer so 
that I can eat my breakfast at a soda 
fountain.” 


a) 
‘and Every 
Room — 


fortable 


ba{-A 





There is nothing that 
creates such a feeling of genuine satis- 
faction, of comfort, of interest in home 
life, as perfect furnace heat—every room 
in the house warm, cozy, comfortable 
while drifting snows or wintry winds are 
beating ‘round the corners. For more than 30 
years Bovee Furnaces have been keeping every 
room comfortable in thousands of houses. One 
Bovee user says ‘“My Bovee heats our eight rooms 
perfectly comfortable in the coldest weather.” An- 
other from Northern Michigan writes, “I put ten 
of your furnaces in ten new houses last fall and 
this spring the occupants of these houses told me 
that every room was comfortable in the very cold- 
est weather.” And thousands of others have had 


similar gratifying experiences. Bovee Furnaces last 
a lifetime, giving valiant service every year. They 
are economical. They burn any kind of coal, wood, 
coke—at a saving of 30% in fuel cost—and are 
ideal for oi! btftners—in new homes or old, in 
churches, schools or business buildings. Now you 
can be comfortable in your own home! Let us 


tell you how. Write today for our Big— 


FREE BOOK 

This book telis the story of 
the Bovee Furnace—of the 
large double doors, of the ex- 
tra large combustion cham- 
ber, of the compound circu- 
lating radiator and many 
other especially advantageous 
features. It is more than a 
catalog—it is a book of 28 
pages, filled with heating in- 
formation. Write for it to- 








BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 





Please send me your Big Bovee Book 





and full particulars about the Boveg 
| Furnace. 
| NAME 

ADDRESS 














The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and ... Tree Saw 









 LOWPRICE + 
"bn Seg EASY TERMS 
COMPLETE OUTFITS—everything you need for working in tim- 
ber. Saws 15 to 40 cords a day! Change to tree saw in 8 minutes. 

Simply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
FREE Lower Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shipping Service. 
y WITTE ENGINE W 
6532 witte Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6532 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 
6532 Witte Bullding SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Easy Milking 


How much easier—and ple 

to milk cows that have perfect udders 
and teats, soft, silky, pli No nervous 
twitching, no kicking or i 
UF pousands of d Bag Balm 

jairymen use regu: 
larly as their guardian of the udder and teats. 
For quickly healing sores, chaps, cuts, inflam- 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc. it has 
no equal. In the most stubborn Darts the first 
application starts quick relief, 

Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant to use and does 
not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce can of this 
wonderful penetrating cintment only 60c, at 
feed dealers, general stores, druggists. If you 
have trouble getting Bag Balm we will send 
by mail, postage pai 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, V 
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THE KANSAS CITY ROYAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Larsen’s Shorthorn Calf Repeats Iowa Fair Record in Fat Steer Show 


In a very large sense, Kansas City is 
the gateway to the southwest. It is log- 
ical to hold a great livestock show here. 
As in past years, at the Royal Livestock 
Show that ended November 20, the lead- 
ing herds of the range and corn belt met. 
While an all-around livestock exposition 
is held, beef cattle, and particularly the 
Herefords, hold the center of interest. 

In the breeding cattle classes, all the 
grand champions came from range state 
herds. This movement of many of the 
best of the beef breeds from the middle- 
west to the range country is logical. They 
are now closer to their largest and most 
regular market. While champion honors 
went to range herds, close competition 
and firsts in many classes went to the 
breeding herds of the middle-west. 

As in past years, the Herefords led in 
interest and in numbers in the breeding, 
feeding and fat classes. Grand champion 
bull honors among the Herefords went to 
Prince Domino 133d, owned by Ken Caryl 
Ranch, of Littleton, Colo. He received 
the same honor at the Iowa fair, three 
months ago, 

California carried off grand champion 
honors among the Shorthorn bulls.  Col- 
lynie King Lancaster, from Blackhawk 
Ranch, at Diablo, repeated on his per- 
formance of last year. For the third year 
this ranch has carried off this honor, and 
with it permanent possession of the Sni- 
A-Bar trophy awarded to the best Short- 
horn bull at the American Royal. 

Playman of Sunbeam added another to 
his long list of Angus grand champion 
awards. This herd header of S. C. Fuller- 
ton, of Miami, Okla., has received this 
honor so many places and times that only 
the closest followers of his career can, 
with difficulty, remember all. 


FEEDING CATTLE CLASSES 

The growth in quality and numbers of 
the Royal feeding cattle show is one of 
the outstanding features of this year. The 
Highland Hereford breeders around Marfa 
and Alpine, Texas, had things largely to 
themselves in the Hereford feeders’ divi- 
sion. George Jones had the first prize 
carloads in both calves and older steers, 
but a group of his neighbors from south- 
west Texas gave him real competition. 

The Shorthorn feeding cattle classes 
were disappointingly small—not on a par 
in numbers with the breeding and fat 
classes. Fred O. Daniel, of Westmoreland, 
Kansas, furnished the first prize loads in 
both classes. 

The Angus feeding cattle classes showed 
the greatest growth of any cattle classes 
at the Royal. Johnson Workman, of Rus- 
sell, Kansas, won first in both the calf 
and steer classes. 


FAT CATTLE 

The fat cattle classes at the Royal in- 
crease in size, quality and uniformity 
each year. A. H. Schmidt, of Kansas 
City, won championship honors among 
the Hereford fat cattle with a carload of 
long-fed yearlings. Dan Casement, of 
Manhattan, Kan., won the carload class 
of calves dropped after September 1, 1925. 
Sni-A-Bar Farms won the Shorthorn car- 
load fat cattle championship with calves 
dropped after September 1, 1925. This 
carload topped the carload sale with a 
price of $26 per cwt. They went to Joe 
3aum, a Kansas City butcher. This es- 
tablishes a new carload record price at 
Kansas City. 

The champion carload of fat Angus were 
fed by Carl Moss, of Princeton, Mo. All 
the Angus carload winners were from 
Missouri. 

In the Shorthorn individual fat steer 
classes, an Iowa elub calf won not only 
the club class but also the open class. In 
this, Harvey C. Larsen, of Elkhorn, Shel- 
by county, duplicated this record made 
at the Iowa State Fair. 

Mischief Mixer, bred and owned by 
Ken Caryl Ranch, won the Hereford in- 
dividual fat honors. This honor seems 
to go rather regularly to a range herd. 
Cc. M. Sargent, of Merkel, Texas, carried 
off this honor in 1924 and 1925. 

The University of Nebraska won the 
honor of championship award in the An- 
gus class with Cornhusker Kenyon. 


High school agriculture students from 
twenty-two states had a judging contest 
all their own. Oklahoma won first honors, 
Washington second, Arkansas third, Tex- 
as fourth and Ohio fifth. Individual judg- 
ing honors and agricultural college schol- 
arships of $500, $300 and $200 went to 
Oliver Newton, of New Mexico: Howard 
Lindstrom, of Washington, and Cecil Fry, 
of Oklahoma. 

In the college students judging contest, 
eleven states were represented. Colorado 
furnished the winning team. In order of 
ranking, the teams from other states 
placed as follows: Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa, Missouri, Texas and Illinois. Frank 
A. Rodgers, of Colorado, won individual 
high honors. 

The Kansas City Stockyards gives a 
trophy to the ten ,best Herefords, Short- 
horns and Angus, owned by the exhibitor. 
Ken Caryl Ranch received the Hereford 
trophy; Baker Shorthorn Farms, of Hick- 
man Mills, Mo., the Shorthorn, and Sun- 
beam Farm, of Miami, Okla., the Angus 
trophy. 


THE SHORTHORNS 


While the grand champion bull honors 
went to California, first place in six out 
of the seven bull classes went to Mis- 
souri and Illinois breeders. Classes were 
extremely well filled with both bulls and 
males, Honors were very widely and 
ly distributed, showing plainly the 

“ality and uniformity of the Short- 











Exhibitors—Baker Shorthorn Farm, of 
Hickman Mills, Mo.; Bluemont Farms, 
Manhattan, Kan.; C. M. Brown, Auxvasse, 


Mo.; J. H .Derringer, Albany, Mo.; W. S. 
Dowell & Son, Richmond, Kan.; Dubes & 
Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa; Easton & Ward, 


Diablo, Calif.; Edellyn Farms, Wilson, 
Ill.; A. R. Fennern, Avoca, Iowa; W. A. 
Forsythe & Sons, Greenwood, Mo.; N. H. 
Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayland Farms, 
Sharpsburg, Ill.; Johnston & Auld, Guide 
Rock, Neb.; C. S. Lydick, Stroud, Okla.; 
Mathers Bros., Mason City, Ill.; Merryvale 
Farm, Martin City, Mo.; J. Miller’s Sons, 
Granger, Mo.; Purdy Bros., Harris; Mo.; 
J. C. Robison, Towanda, Kan.; S. T. Simp- 
son, Columbia, Mo.; Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
arain Valley, Mo.; Winmoor Farms, Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Judge—E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo. 

AWARDS 

Bull calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Royalist; 2, Mil- 
ler’s Sons, on Oakdale Stanmore; 3, Baker, 








Senior and grand champion bull—Easton 
& Ward, on Collynie King Lancaster. 

Junior champion bull—Baker, on Mel- 
borne Rodney. 

Cow calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Miller, on Oakdale Augusta 14th; 2, Sni- 
A-Bar, on Marchioness 3lst; 3, Haylands, 
on Haylands Generosity; 4, Baker, on 
Model Mill Ury; 5, Degginger, on Rose- 
wood Gloster. 

Cow calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Sni-A-Bar, on Oak- 
dale Jealousy 12th; 2, Winmoor, on Jealous 
Princess; 3, Baker, on Lovely Supreme; 
4, Mathers, on Sweet Lavender; 5, Deg- 
ginger, on Keystone Violet 6th. 

Heifer calved between June 1 and Dec. 
31, 1924—First and 5, Baker, on Supreme 
Rosebud _and Melbourne Nonpareil; 2, 
Degginger, on Village Augusta 8th; 3, 
Haylands, on Haylands Rosebud 4th; 4, 
Dubes & Ohlson, on Lady Violet 15th. 

Heifer calved between Jan. 1 and May 
31, 1925—First, Degginger, on Gloster of 





: / : : fe Se 
Ken Caryl Ranch’s grand champion Hereford bull. 


on King of the Fairies; 4, Degginger, on 
Anoka Masterpiece; 5, Winmoor, on Max 
Maikdo. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Baker, on Roan Vil- 
lager; 2, Edellyn, on Edellyn Brown Dale; 
3, Mathers, on Dreadnaught Clansman; 4, 
Dowell, on Bessie’s Dale; 5, Hayland, on 
Collynie Supreme. 

Bull calved between June 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1924—First, Easton & Ward, on 
Collynie King Lancaster; 2, Winmoor, on 
Field Marshall; 3, Degginger, on Rodney’s 
Diamond; 4, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar 
Sailor; 5, Hayland, on Dreadnaught Ra- 
vier. 

Bull calved between Jan. 1 and May 31, 
1925—First, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar 
Count; 2, Mathers, on Dreadnaught Cla- 
rion; 8, Dubes & Ohlson, on Lancaster 
Champion; 4, Hayland, on Dreadnaught 
Marquis; 5, Winmoor, on Master Prince. 

Bull calved between June 1 and Sept. 
30, 1925—First, Edellyn, on Edellyn Vic- 
tor; 2, Baker, on Sni-A-Bar Iroquois 2d; 
3, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Crystal: 4, 
Edellyn, on Browndale Star; 5, Johnston 
& Auld, on Cumberland Joffre 2d. 

Bull calved between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 
1925—First, Mathers, on Golden Seal; 2 
and 4, Edellyn, on Browndale Archer and 
Edellyn Stamp; 3, Easton & Ward, on 
Collynie White Ensign; 5, Sni-A-Bar, on 
Sni-A-Bar Monarch. 

Bull calved after Jan. 1, 1926—First and 
3, Hayland, on Double Dreadnaught and 
Dreadnaught Balto; 2, Edellyn, on Edel- 
Iyvn Matador; 4, Gentry, on Hopeful Cum- 
berland; 5, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Gov- 
ernor. 





Wardland; 2, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar 
Blossom 5th; 3, Easton & Ward, on Col- 
lynie Flora; 4, Baker, on Rodney’s Ava- 
lanche; 5, Purdy, on Clipper Princess. 

Heifer calved between June 1 and Sept. 
30, 1925—First and 4, Purdy, on Clipper 
Gem and Clipper Bud 2d; 2, Merryvale, on 
Merryvale Augusta; 3, Easton & Ward, 
on Scottish Lavender; 5, Degginger, on 
Lady Douglas 2d. 

Three bulls owned by exhibitor—First, 
Baker; 2, Sni-A-Bar; 3, Edellyn; 4, Eas- 
ton & Ward; 5, Derringer. Two bulls bred 
and owned by exhibitor—First, Easton & 
Ward; 2, Edellyn; 3, Sni-A-Bar; 4, Baker; 
5, Edellyn. 


THE HEREFORDS 


The Hereford bull classes were the out- 
standing feature of the breeding cattle 
show. While grand champion honors went 
to Ken Cary! Ranch on their aged bull, the 
junior champion, Belmont Hartland, ex- 
hibited by J. H. Camden, of Versailles, 
Ky., gave him real competition. Wirst 
awards in the seven bull classes went to 
five states, Montana, Colorado, Kansas, 
Kentucky and Indiana. The awards in 
the Hereford female classes were also 
widely distributed. The wide geograph- 
ical distribution of the herds showing at 
the Royal is one of its best features. 

Exhibitors—A. J. A. Alexander, Spring 
Station, Ky.; F. W. Alexander, Albany, 
Texas; J. C. Andras, Jr., Manchester, IIl.; 
M. <Armentrout, Harlan, Iowa; H. A. 
Baldwin, Pleasanton, Calif.; Banning 
Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colo.; F. H. Bet- 
den, Horton, Kan.: J. H. Bereman, Au- 
rora, Ill.; L. M. Blake & Son. Oak Hill, 

















Blackhawk Ranch’s Shorthorn bull for a second time grand champion at 
Kansas City. 





Kan.; John Bliss, Sheridan, Mo.; J, g 


Camden, Versailles, Ky.; J. D. ¢ ‘anary, 
Littleton, Colo.; D. D. Casement, Man. 
hattan, Kan.; E. M. Cassady & Song 


Whiting, Iowa; F. W. Cleland, Vinland, 
Kan.; A. B. Cook, Townsend, Mont.: J M 
Cook, Cainesville, Mo.; R. M. 
Prairie City, Iowa; Delaware Land ang 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del.: Her. 
man Detmer, Lincoln, Kan.; Walter g 
‘Dickey, Kansas City, Mo.; H. A. Dough. 
erty, Kansas City, Mo.; Jesse Engle & 
Sons, Sheridan, Mo.; R. J. Engle, Sheri. 
dan, Mo.; H. L. Evans, Bedford, Iowa: 
Foster Farms, Rexford, Kan.; W. B, Fut 
lerton, Belton, Mo.; J. H. Gramlich, Lin. 
coln, Neb.; C. O. Graves, Georgetown, Ky.; 
QO. Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo.; Robert H 
Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan.; Hillandale Farm 
Muscatine, Iowa; John Keith, Odessa’ 
Mo.; Lewis Jordan, Chula, Mo.; Ken Caryl 
Ranch Co., Littleton, Colo.; John Kuhl. 
man, Chester, Neb.; J. N. Lacy, Kansag 
City, Mo.; C. M. Largent, Merkel, Texas: 
Luke Lee, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; Frances 
A. McFarland, Fabius, Mo.; Henry w 
Marshall, Lafayette, Ind.; Noel Moss, 
Princeton, Mo.; Mountcrest Ranch, Hilt, 
Calif.; James Mulvihill, Cumming, Towa: 
O. J. Neeley, Bolekow, Mo.; George R. 
Norberg, Kansas City, Mo.; H. S. Pedi. 
cord, Raymore, Mo.; J. P. Putnam & Sons, 
Redford, Iowa; Renick Bros., Napoleon 
Mo.; J. C. Robinson & Sons, Evansville, 
Wis.; Rott Bros., Wonewocy Wis.; A. H, 
Schmidt, Kansas City, Mo.; A. J. Schultz, 
Mercer, Kan.; G. M. Scott & Son, Rea, 
Mo.; Shallenberger Farm, Argyle, IIL: @ 
A. Smith, Chester, W. Va.; J. P. Sullivan, 
Denver, Colo.; E. F. Swinney, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Terrace Lake Hereford Park, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Hemuel Tracy, Idessa, 
Mo.; Hortense Turner, Kansas City, Mo., 
Turner Lumber and Investment (Co., Kan- 
ssa City, Mo.; Van Natta-Murdock Co, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. D. D. Van Voorhis, 
Beecher, Ill.; George Varner, Appleton 
City, Mo. 

Judge—Carlos L. Pereyra, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Bull calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Ken Caryl, on Prince Domino 133d; 2, 
Yost, on Early Dawn; 3, Delaware Land, 
on Buck Avalance; 4, Foster Farms, on 
Valiant Stanway; 5, Hazlett, on Hazford 





one. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1922 and 
May 31, 1924—First, Marshall, on Bev- 
erly Mixer; 2, Smith, on John Milton; 3, 
Hazlett, on Bocaldo ist; 4, Largent, on 
Superior 39th; 5, Rott Bros., on Big Ben. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1924, and 
Dec. 31, 1924—First, A. B. Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 29th; 2, Largent & Sons, on 
Prince Domino 3d; 3, A. B. Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 32d; 4, Rott Bros., on Don 
— 5, Alexander, on Woodburn 


Bull calved between Jan. 1, 1925, and 
May 31, 1925—First, Camden, on Belmont 
Hartland; 2, Alexander, on Lord Wood- 
ford 2d; 3, Baldwin, on Ray Blanchard; 
4, Ken Caryl, on Standard Domino; 5, 
Sullivan, on Superior 52d. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1925, and 
Sept. 30, 1925—First, Sullivan, on Superior 
56th; 2, Harris & Sons, on Repeater 4924; 
3, Van Natta-Murdock Co., on Choice 
Rupert; 4, Marshall, on Capitola Mixer 
15th; 5, Smith, on Valiant Glenn 2d. 

Bull calved between Oct. 1, 1925, and 
Dec. 31, 1925—First, Hazlett, on Bocaldo 
Tone; 2, Ken Caryl, on Prince Domin 
Mixer; 3, Mountcrest Ranch, on Reginald 
Domino 2d; 4, Canary, on Repeater 99th, 
5, Ken Caryl, on Judge Domino. : 

Bull calved after Jan. 1, 1926—First, 
Ken Caryl, on Bruce Domino; 2, Sullivan, 
on Superior 62d; 3, Largent & Sons, on 
Agitator Mischief; 4, Harris & Sons, on 
Repeater 501st; 5, Marshall, on Mischief 
Mixer 59th. : 

Senior and grand champion bull—Ken 
Caryl, on Prnice Domino 133d. 

Junior champion bull—Camden, on Bel- 
mont Hartland. : ; 

Cow calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Alexander, on Lady Woodburn 21st; “ 
Ken Caryl, on Miss Repeater 91st; 3, Sul- 
livan, on Beauty Mischief; 4, Hazlett, on 
Izola 3d; 5, Marshall, on Lady Regulator 
61st. 

Cow calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Marshall, on W. S. 
Gay Lass 414th; 2, Sullivan, on Ruth Mis- 
chief 5th; 3, Shallenberger Farms, 0m 
Rowens Repeater; 4, Canary, on Miss Re- 
peater 106th; 5, Ken Caryl, on Belle 
Domino 63d. e 4 

Heifer calved between June -, 1924, an 
Dec. 31, 1924—First, Sullivan, on Donna 
Anna 40th; 2 and 3, A. B. Cook, on Jor 
12th and Zool Panama 14th; 4, Largent & 
Sons, on Miss Callan; 5, Firm & Sons, on 
Adelia Domino. BRE 4 

Heifer calved between Jan. 1, 1925, am 
May 31, 1925—First, Ken Caryl, on Lady 
Domino 10th; 2, Marshall, on Belle = 
bloc 117th; 3, Sullivan, on Ruth Mischie 
7th; 4, Camden, on Jena Hartland; 5, Lar- 
gent, on Mary Lass. jen 

Heifer calved between June 1, 1925, 3 
Sept. 30, 1925—First, Ken Caryl, on 5@ - 
Domino; 2, Baldwin, on Julia Domino 5th 
3, Ken Caryl, on Winifred Domino; 4, Ab 
exander, on Lady Woodburn 54th; 5, Cam 
den, on Betsy Hartland. _ 4 

Heifer calved between Oct. 1, 1920, bes 
Dec. 31, 1925—First, A. B. Cook, on Cu — 
Joy 16th; 2, Camden, on Princess be ne 
land; 3, Largent & Sons, on Miss eo 
2d ;4, Baldwin, on Mischief Maid; 2 
Caryl, on Mischievous Dbomino. 


THE ANGUS : 
The Angus show does not compare with 
the Hereford or Shorthorn show in > 
bers. S. C. Fullerton, of Oklahoma, @! 
Harrison Stock Farms, of California 
fought it out for chief honors, with Cr 
don & Battles, of Washington. In ona 
bull classes, Fullerton won six firsts 
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gi championships, to one first for Harri- 

and two for Congdon & Battles. In 
sje female classes, Harrison won three 
frsts—all the cow classes. Black Lass, 
m aged cow shown by Harrison, was the 
gand champion. — Fullerton won four 
frsts among the females, in the heifer 
ind calf classes: 


THE DAIRY SHOW 

In 1925, a dairy cattle show was added 
to the Royal. This year’s show was larger 
gd more completely rounded out. Jerseys 
in numbers and probably in high av- 
gage quality. Ten herds were entered— 

from Missouri. Longview Farm and 
7, J. Bannister were leaders in the win- 
















ngs. 

Mthe Holstein show was made up of six 
jerds, two_from Kansas and one each 
fom Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma and Mis- 
suri. Forum Holstein Farm, of Dike, 
pwa, led in winnings, with grand cham- 
ion bull and junior champion female and 
frst in graded herd. Six firsts in indi- 
ydual classes went to the Iowa herd. 


ieee 
SWINE SECTION 
Agricultural colleges duplicated their 
gsual record in carrying off most of the 
first places in the individual fat barrow 
ses. Kansas won in Berkshires and 
gotted Polands, Oklahoma in Chester 
Whites, Nebraska in Durocs. Roy Nichol- 
gn, of Hardin, Mo., won the Hampshire 
cass, and Columbian Stock Farm, of 
fansas City, the Poland class. 
Duroc and Tamworth crossbred hogs 
yon first place in a carload exhibit of 
ft hogs. Fifty hogs bred and raised by 
the University of Arkansas won the 200 
to 250-pound class, These April pigs 
vere all out of seven litters of pigs, Tam- 
wrth gilts being their mothers. Sixty 
pigs were raised to maturity from the 
even gilts, fifty of which made up the 
artload exhibited. 


REFOREST THE WASTE LAND 
Probably no other one problem means 




























ws much to.the present and future of our 
ey mtion as that of the proper reforestation 
— ¢ waste lands which are of no other 
Mo’ Mag mectical value.- It .is stated that the 


Kan. Mg ginal forest area of Wisconsin, for ex- 
imple, comprised about 31,000,000 acres 


orhis, thich by now has dwindled to less than 
leton 400,000 acres. This means that one 
; wre of forest now stands where originally 
\ires, thre were eleven. In most other states 
: the proportions are as bad or worse, even 
First, tho the acreage may not be so great. 
ey Most of our weather experts and other 
OB xientists attribute to this decrease in the 
ztord Mm orest acreage the extreme drouths, de- 
structive floods, lowering of our lakes and 
and tivers, filling up of our storage reservoirs 
Bev- vith silt, and lowering of our ground wa- 
n; 3, tr levels; and there seems to be no rea- 
t, on wn for doubting their judgment. Add to 
Ben. this the increasing scarcity of wood for 
— mber and fuel, and it is easily seen 
ag that proper reforestation is one of our 
Pane most pressing problems. 
Don Much has already been done that is 
burn # value. The federal government has 
et aside many large tracts as national 
and rests and national parks, several states 
mont lave made similar reservations, and even 
ood- wme counties and large cities have es- 
ard; MB ublished large forest preserves. The 
sm tate should be one of the principal mov- 
ana sin this reforestation, since the matter 
rior tt relieving taxation, establishing fire 
192d; Motection and hunting regulations thus is 
10ice asily taken care of; and each state 
lixet (MH thould make it a policy as rapidly as pos- 
tile to secure title to all waste and un- 
and moductive lands and plant them in trees 
aldo of the greatest value under the given con- 
a ditions. 
Sth Each farm owner, however, has a part 
’ pushing forward this réforestation 
irst, wrk, There is scarcely a farm which 
van, lus not one or more tracts which are bet- 


_ on @™ tr adapted for trees than for crops and 


, on wil return more per acre for the labor 
hief Gi expended when planted with the proper 
Ken tees. Every farm should have a wind- 

treak on the north and west of the farm- 
Bel- ead, and if properly planted and thinned 

and cared for, an acre or so in windbreak 
irst, Wt only temper the winter winds very 
a materially, but in addition will furnish 
Sul- the posts and poles and much of the fuel 


, on Meded on the farm. Besides this, many 
ator farms have hillsides which wash badly 
are too steep or rocky to farm, long 
tarrow strips cut up by a winding ditch 
tis- a three-cornered strip cut off by a 

on Ma 2d or a railroad, all of which should 


and 


Re- be put into trees instead of trying to 
elle farm. All of us know how trying and 

time killing it is to plow and cultivate 
and wn into a sharp-pointed corner, and 
— yet thousands of farmers have these in- 
Jor HB venient places, which should be put 
on Ma Ut trees. Even if the patch isn’t larger 

than a good sized house, a few of these 
and Will return a surprising amount of timber 


ady Moducts if properly handled. 
‘re- Trees for planting these tracts can gen- 
nief “ally be secured thru the state nurseries, 


ar- Wually under the control of the state 
F %ricultural college. In some cases no 
= jharge is made for such trees, except per- 
th: DS the expressage. In other cases a 


ale Nominal charge may be made. Even if 
the trees must be secured thru commer- 


m- 
| nurseries, the charges usually are not 
ind very high. Now is a good time for each 
)a'S ™er to look into this matter and see 


rt- ses has not certain tracts which can 
lan Planted to forest trees. 


fen 
BEES NEED WINTER CARE 


quinter is the critical time for bees. 
e@ of the important problems confrent- 









ith 
a beekeepers is that of getting bees thru 
nd winter and spring months with the 





minimum losses in bee vitality and cost 
' honey. Heavy losses in bees occurred 
winter due to lack of care and pro- 


ia, 
1g* 















tection from cold weather. “Is it neces- 
Sary to pack bees for the winter?” is a 
question often asked. 

“An understanding of the winter habits 
of bees show why bees need extra protec- 
tion during this period of the year,” said 
Mr. C. O. Dirks, of Purdue University. 
“Bees, unlike most other insects, do not 
lie dormant during the winter. If a ther- 
mometer were thrust into a cluster of 
bees during a cold winter day, it would 
show a temperature of almost 60 degrees. 
And no matter how cold the weather gets, 
this degree of heat is always maintained 
by the bees. The heat is produed by 
physical exercise (humming and _ buzz- 
ing). The colder it is, the faster the bees 
hum. However, to raise this heat the 
bees must use up their vitality. In the 
summer months during the honey flow a 
bee literally works itself to death and 
uses up its vitality in five or six weeks 
and dies. The bees raised during August 
and September must live over until the 
next spring if the colony is to survive the 
winter, as no brood is raised during the 
winter. If bees use up their vitality dur- 
ing the winter, producing heat, they have 
no vitality left in the spring for rearing 
of brood, gathering of nectar or pollen, 
and the colony is so weak it can not build 
up for honey gathering. <A bee is like a 


storage battery, when once its -vitality 
is used up it can not recharge itself, 
but dies. 


“The beekeeper can conserve the vital- 
ity of his bees by giving them protection 
during the winter. A good windbreak and 
good packing about the colony enables 
the bees to maintain their cluster tem- 
perature with the least expenditure of 
labor and vitality. This also results in 
the bees using less stores, and permits 
more rapid brood rearing in the spring.” 

Many methods of protection are in use. 
Tar packing cases are now used by many 





beekeepers at a cost of only 15 to 25 cents 
per colony for materials. Wooden pack- 
ing cases are very efficient and perma- 
nent, but the initial cost is higher. Saw- 
du&t, chaff, wheat straw, or leaves are 
used as insulation. Whatever the pack- 
ing, it should be kept dry. 





CHARGE FOR GRAIN DRILL 

A correspondent writes: 

“TJ have a new grain drill costing 
$117.50, and wish to let the drill out to 
neighbors at a reasonable rental, includ- 
ing first cost, interest, upkeep, deprecia- 
tion, etc. What should I charge per 
acre?” 7 

The estimated life of a grain drill, un- 
der average conditions, where hired out 
oceasionally to neighbors, is about 10.3 
years, making the depreciation about 9.7 
per cent per year of the first cost. This 
with the interest on the investment, re- 
pairs and upkeep, shelter, taxes, insur- 
ance, and so on, amount to about 22-per 
cent per year of the first cost. If the 
drill cost $117.50, this would make the 
yearly cost about $25.85, and assuming 
that it will cover 125 acres per year, this 
would make the charge about 20 cents 
per acre, which it seems to us is a fair 
rental, one year with another. 





Iowa’s big popcorn yield of last year 
may come in handy for the boys and girls 
who like this delicacy, for the yield this 
year was reduced to 51,711,000 pounds of 
ear corn, as compared to 91,000,000 pounds 
last year. A large reduction in acreage 
is responsible for most of the reduction in 
yield, as the acreage was reduced from 
54,000 acres last year to 33,000 acres this 
year, Or a reduction in acreage of 39 per 
cent. The yield per acre this year was 
hardly as large as last year, so that the 
total crop shows a decrease of 43 per cent. 





Cotton South and Corn Belt Unite 


(Continued from Page 3) 


people high in the republican adminstra- 
tion. Speaking of blocs, he said that he 
had never seen such a definite bloc as the 
eastern bloc against the McNary-Haugen 
bill last winter. He said"that there were 
more vigorous speeches against the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill by folks who had never 
read the bill than there had ever been in 
the history of congress. He said that 
folks who knew nothing whatever about 
the bill, but who thought that their social 
standing would be improved if they 
“knocked” it, proceeded to put them- 
selves in line so that they could be in- 
vited to the most exclusive social func- 
tions in Washington. He said various 
things concerning President Coolidge, and 
then claimed he was not being disrespect- 
ful to the president; moreover, that he 
had great respect for the office of the 
president, but that the present incumbent 
is the most provincial president that we 
have ever had. 

On the second day of the meeting, Mr. 
Pitts, a cotton man from Texas, pointed 
out most vigorously that the farm prob- 
lem is a national problem. Mr. Pitts said 
that southern folks realize that taking 
land out of cotton and putting it into 
corn may hurt corn next year.. He said 
that the key to the problem is to raise 
the price level of all farm products and 
to avoid shifting the sore spot first to 
one place and then to another. He claims 
that it is important to bring cattle into 
any scheme of surplus control, because 
of the fact that if cattle become less prof- 
itable than other branches of agriculture, 
there will be large areas of grazing land 
in the west which will be put either to 
cotton or wheat. 

Mr. Carns, a rice man from Louisiana, 
told how the sentiment among the rice 
men changed overwhelmingly during the 
past year. It will be remembered by 
northern farmers that Louisiana congress- 
men have never been with us to any great 
extent in the McNary-Haugen fight. It 
seems now, however, that the situation 
has changed and that Louisiana will be 
with us to the limit. The reason for this 
is because the Louisiana rice growers 
have a surplus problem of their own. 

The most ringing speech of the second 
day was that by Bill Settle, of Indiana. 
He said that to solve the farm problem 
took three things, first organization, sec- 
ond co-operation and third legislation. He 
insisted that organized farmers could 
make the congressmen representing them 
behave themselves. He told how the or- 
ganized farmers of Indiana had straight- 
ened out certain business men represent- 
ing the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who recently held a meeting at 
Indianapolis in an effort to convince the 
Indiana farmers that the farm problem 
was sectional. The Indiana farmers came 
in and told these people that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
eastern republican administration had 
beaten farm relief. Bill paid his respects 
in no uncertain terms to Julius Barnes, 
Hoover, Jardine, Mellon, et al. Bill took 
a considerable time to attack the tariff 
section of Coolidge’s Farm Bureau speech 
@ year ago, and in closing said that he 
was a Lowden democrat. Dr. Tait Butler, 
who was presiding, echoed Bill, and said 
he was, too. 

Senator Brookhart and a number of the 





old wheel horses from the north talked 
—but after what had been said by lead- 
ing southerners there was not much left 
for us of the north. The southerners had 
expressed far better than we have ever 
been able to do, the thoughts and feelings 
which we have been trying to get out of 
ourselves for the past three years. 

There is real ability in the south. No 
doubt southern folks see many things in 
an entirely different light than we do, 
but on this agricultural problem they 
seem to be seeing eye to eye. It is pos- 
sible that during the next year the south 
may be doing more effective work toward 
establishing atruly permanent national ag- 
ricultural program than the west has ever 
done. At any rate, the southerners at 
the St. Louis meeting most favorably im- 
pressed the men from the north and west. 

Of course, there was a committee on 
resolutions. These resolutions will be 
printed in this week’s issue of Wallaces’ 


Farmer. The essence of the resolutions 
is as follows: 
First, farm relief should at once be 


taken under 2dvisement -by the agricul- 
tural committees of congress so that ac- 
tion can be taken this winter. 

Second, both political parties were crit- 
icized for their failure to provide adequate 
farm relief. ‘ 

Third, tariff reductions were demanded 
on such commodities as aluminum, steel 
and other similar monopoly produced ar- 
ticles. 

Fourth, the president’s cotton commit- 
tee was criticized and the demand was 
made for a permanent cotton program. 

Fifth, leaders of industry, commerce 
and labor were appealed to on the ground 
that a solution of the agricultural situa- 
tion would eventually be of aid to them 
also. 

The resolutions were not phrased as 
resolutions, but rather as a declaration of 
farm independence, a platform on which 
the farmers of the north and south can 
stand in their fight to obtain adequate 
surplus control! legislation from the gov- 
ernment. It was clearly evident at the 
St. Louis meeting that the farm leaders 
of the south realized as clearly as the 
farm leaders of the north that agriculture 
must have certain centralizing powers 
conferred on it by the government if it is 
to handle the surplus problem, if it is to 
compete on even terms with industry and 
labor in our national life. 

Doubtless there were many southerners 
present who are ardent free-traders and 
partisan democrats, who would like to 
see the present low price of farm products 
in the west utilized to bring about a dem- 
ocratic victory; perhaps there were a few 
partisan republicans present also who 
feel deeply that the protective system is 
absolutely necessary to maintain an 
American standard of living. If these two 
types of men were present, they didn’t 
air their views. They all realized that the 
surplus problem is bigger than protection 
or free trade. They realized, as Mr. Wil- 
liam Hirth, the Missouri champion of corn 
belt agriculture, so ably said, ‘“Agricul- 
ture is a thousand times more important 
than any political party.” If the north 
and south can continue to work in the 
same harmony as prevafied at St. Louis, 
farm relief is inevitable at some time dur- 
ing the next year or two. Of course, no 
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specific proposals were outlined, altho 
every one seemed to be fully agreed on 
the theory of surplus control thru an 
equalization fee. When it comes to spe- 
cific legislative measures, there will be 
chances for a difference of opinion. These 
chances will not result in disaster, how- 
ever, if the western farm leaders and the 
southern farm leaders will hold themselves 
true to the spirit of the St. Louis meeting. 





EUROPEAN FARMERS RAISING LIV- 
ING STANDARDS 

Living standards of some European 

farmers are better than are found in cer- 


tain localities in the United States, re- 
ports Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 


has recently returned from a study of 
farm life abroad. 

“The common idea that European farm- 
ers live in hovels in poverty is no longer 
accurate,” Doctor Galpin says. ‘‘Condi- 
tions are bad in some cases, as they are 
in some cases in the United States, but 
there are a great number of farmers 
abroad whose living standards are com- 
parable with what we have in this 
country.” 

Doctor Galpin’s observations were made 
on the basis of comparison with condi- 
tions thirty years ago, when he made a 
similar study of European farm living 
standards. He visited thirteen countries 
in his survey, and obtained first-hand in- 
formation of living conditions on all types 
of farms. 

“European farmers,” he said, “fare be- 
coming consumers of more and better 
goods. They are demanding greater eco- 
nomic recognition and are calling for re- 
forms thru legislation, the same as farm- 
ers in this country. They are adopting 
co-operation, and making it secure by 
special efforts in education of the adult 
farm population. 

“There is a large number of new and 
better farm houses. The farm people of 
Europe are determined to have more 
things and to live more comfortably. 
Farm women in some countries no longer 
do the heavier farm work. Public opinion 
prevails in these countries that agricul- 
ture geins in the long run when the farm 
woman does not have to do a ‘woman’s 
day’s work and a man’s day’s work, too’.’” 

The advanced view now held of the eco- 
nomic importance of Puropean farmers, 
Doctor Galpin said, was manifest at the 
first international conference on the im- 
provement of rural life, at Brussels last 
summer. Thirty leading rural men and 
women from eleven European nations at- 
tended the conference, in addition to the 
American delegates. 
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THE KANSAS CITY ROYAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Larsen’s Shorthorn Calf Repeats Iowa Fair Record in Fat Steer Show 


Kansas City is 
It is log- 
show here, 


In a very large sense, 
the gateway to the southwest. 
ical to hold a great livestock 


As in past years, at the Royal Livestock 
Show that ended November 20, the lead- 


ing herds of the range and corn belt met. 
While an all-around livestock exposition 
is held, beef cattle, and particularly the 
Herefords, hold the center of interest. 

In the breeding cattle classes, all the 
grand champions came from range state 
herds. This movement of many of the 
best of the beef breeds from the middle- 
west to the range country is logical. They 
are now closer to their largest and most 
regular market. While champion honors 
went to range herds, close competition 
and firsts in many classes went to the 
breeding herds of the middle-west. 

As in past years, the Herefords led in 
interest and in numbers in the breeding, 
feeding and fat classes. Grand champion 
bull honors among the Herefords went to 


Prince Domino 133d, owned by Ken Caryl 
Ranch, of Littleton, Colo. He received 
the same honor at the Iowa fair, three 


months ago. 


California carried off grand champion 


honors among the Shorthorn bulls.  Col- 
Ivnie King Lancaster, from Blackhawk 
Ranch, at Diablo, repeated on his per- 


formance of last year. For the third year 
this ranch has carried off this honor, and 
with it permanent possession of the Sni- 
A-Bar trophy awarded to the best Short- 
horn bull at the American Royal. 

Playman of Sunbeam added another to 
his long list of Angus grand champion 
awards. This herd header of S. C. Fuller- 
ton, of Miami, Okla., has received this 
honor so many places and times that only 
the closest followers of his career can, 
with difficulty, remember all. 


FEEDING CATTLE CLASSES 

The growth in quality and numbers of 
the Royal feeding cattle show is one of 
the outstanding features of this year. The 
Highland Hereford breeders around Marfa 
and Alpine, Texas, had things largely to 
themselves in the Hereford feeders’ divi- 
sion. George Jones had the first prize 
carloads in both calves and older steers, 
but a group of his neighbors from south- 
west Texas gave him real competition. 

The Shorthorn feeding cattle classes 
were disappointingly small—not on a par 
in numbers with the breeding and fat 
classes. Fred O. Daniel, of Westmoreland, 
Kansas, furnished the first prize loads in 
both classes. 

The Angus feeding cattle classes showed 
the greatest growth of any cattle classes 
at the Royal. Johnson Workman, of Rus- 


sell, Kansas, won first in both the calf 
and steer classes. 
FAT CATTLE 
The fat cattle classes at the Royal in- 
crease in size, quality and uniformity 
each year. A. H. Schmidt, of Kansas 
City, won championship honors among 


the Hereford fat cattle with a carload of 
long-fed yearlings. Dan Casement, of 
Manhattan, Kan., won the carload class 
of calves dropped after September 1, 1925. 
Sni-A-Bar Farms won the Shorthorn car- 
load fat cattle championship with calves 
dropped after September 1, 1925. This 
earload topped the carload sale with a 
price of $26 per cwt. They went to Joe 
3aum, a Kansas City butcher. This es- 
tablishes a new carload record price at 
Kansas City. 

The champion carload of fat Angus were 


fed by Carl Moss, of Princeton, Mo. All 
the Angus carload winners were from 
Missouri, 

In the Shorthorn individual fat steer 


classes, an Iowa club calf won not only 
the club class but also the open class. In 
this, Harvey C. Larsen, of Elkhorn, Shel- 
by county, duplicated this record made 
at the Iowa State Fair. 

Mischief Mixer, bred and owned by 
Ken Caryl Ranch, won the Hereford in- 
dividual fat honors. This honor seems 
to go rather regularly to a range herd. 
Cc. M. Sargent, of Merkel, Texas, carried 
off this honor in 1924 and 1925. 

The University of Nebraska won the 
honor of championship award in the An- 
gus class with Cornhusker Kenyon. 





High school agriculture students from 
twenty-two states had a judging contest 
all their own. Oklahoma won first honors, 
Washington second, Arkansas third, Tex- 
as fourth and Ohio fifth. Individual judg- 
ing honors and agricultural college schol- 
arships of $500, $300 and $200 went to 
Oliver Newton, of New Mexico: Howard 
Lindstrom, of Washington, and Cecil Fry, 
of Oklahoma. 

In the college students judging contest, 
eleven states were represented. Colorado 
furnished the winning team. In order of 
ranking, the teams from other states 
placed as follows: Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa, Missouri, Texas and Illinois. Frank 
A. Rodgers, of Colorado, won individual 
high honors. 

The Kansas City Stockyards gives a 
trophy to the ten ,best Herefords, Short- 
horns and Angus, owned by the exhibitor. 
Ken Caryl Ranch received the Hereford 
trophy: Baker Shorthorn Farms, of Hick- 
man Mills, Mo., the Shorthorn, and Sun- 
beam Farm, of Miami, Okla., the Angus 
trophy. 


THE SHORTHORNS 


While the grand champion bull honors 
went to California, first place in six out 
of the seven bull classes went to Mis- 
souri and Illinois breeders. Classes were 
extremely well filled with both bulls and 
males, Honors were very widely and 

Iv distributed, showing plainly the 
ity and uniformity of the Short- 









Exhibitors—Baker Shorthorn Farm, of 
Hickman Mills, Mo.; Bluemont Farms, 


Manhattan, Kan.; C. M. Brown, Auxvasse, 
Albany, Mo.; W. 8S. 


Mo.; J. H .Derringer, 
Dowell & Son, Richmond, Kan.; Dubes & 
Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa; Easton & Ward, 
Diablo, Calif.; Edellyn Farms, Wilson, 
Ill.; A. R. Fennern, Avoca, Iowa; W. A. 
Forsythe & Sons, Greenwood, Mo.; N. H. 
Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayland Farms, 
Sharpsburg, Ill.; Johnston & Auld, Guide 
Rock, Neb.; C. S. Lydick, Stroud, Okla.; 
Mathers Bros., Mason City, Ill.; Merryvale 
Farm, Martin City, Mo.; J. Miller’s Sons, 
Granger, Mo.; Purdy Bros., Harris; Mo.; 
J. C. Robison, Towanda, Kan.; S. T. Simp- 
son, Columbia, Mo.; Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
arain Valley, Mo.; Winmoor Farms, Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Judge—E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo. 

AWARDS 

Bull calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Royalist; 2, Mil- 
ler’s Sons, on Oakdale Stanmore; 3, Baker, 





Ken Caryl Ranch’s grand 


on King of the Fairies; 4, Degginger, on 
Anoka Masterpiece; 5, Winmoor, on Max 
Maikdo. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Baker, on Roan Vil- 
lager; 2, Edellyn, on Edellyn Brown Dale; 
3, Mathers, on Dreadnaught Clansman; 4, 
Dowell, on Bessie’s Dale; 5, Hayland, on 
Collynie Supreme. 

Bull calved between June 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1924—First, Easton & Ward, on 
Collynie King Lancaster; 2, Winmoor, on 
Field Marshall; 3, Degginger, on Rodney's 
Diamond; 4, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar 
Sailor; 5, Hayland, on Dreadnaught Ra- 
vier. 

Bull calved between Jan. 1 and May 31, 
1925—First, Sni-A-Bar, on  Sni-A-Bar 
Count; 2, Mathers, on Dreadnaught Cla- 
rion; 8, Dubes & Ohlson, on Lancaster 
Champion; 4, Hayland, on Dreadnaught 
Marquis; 5, Winmoor, on Master Prince. 

Bull calved between June 1 and Sept. 
30, 1925—First, Edellyn, on Edellyn Vic- 
tor; 2, Baker, on Sni-A-Bar Iroquois 2d; 
3, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Crystal: 4, 
Edellyn, on Browndale Star; 5, Johnston 
& Auld, on Cumberland Joffre 2d. 

Bull calved between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 
1925—First, Mathers, on Golden Seal; 2 
and 4, Edellyn, on Browndale Archer and 
Edellyn Stamp; 3, Easton & Ward, on 
Collynie White Ensign; 5, Sni-A-Bar, on 
Sni-A-Bar Monarch. 

Bull calved after Jan. 1, 1926—First and 
3, Hayland, on Double Dreadnaught and 
Dreadnaught Balto; 2, Edellyn, on Edel- 
lyn Matador; 4, Gentry, on Hopeful Cum- 
berland; 5, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar Gov- 
ernor. 








Senior and grand champion bull—Easton 
& Ward, on Collynie King Lancaster. 

Junior champion bull—Baker, on Mel- 
borne Rodney. 

Cow calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Miller, on Oakdale Augusta 14th; 2, Sni- 
A-Bar, on Marchioness 31st; 3, Haylands, 
on Haylands Generosity; 4, Baker, on 
Model Mill Ury; 5, Degginger, on Rose- 
wood Gloster. 

Cow calved between June .1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Sni-A-Bar, on Oak- 
dale Jealousy 12th; 2, Winmoor, on Jealous 
Princess; 3, Baker, on Lovely Supreme; 
4, Mathers, on Sweet Lavender; 5, Deg- 
ginger, on Keystone Violet 6th. 

Heifer calved between June 1 and Dec. 
31, 1924—First and 5, Baker, on Supreme 
Rosebud _and Melbourne Nonpareil; 2, 
Degginger, on Village Augusta 8th; 3, 
Haylands, on Haylands Rosebud 4th; 4, 
Dubes & Ohlson, on Lady Violet 15th. 

Heifer calved between Jan. 1 and May 
31, 1925—First, Degginger, on Gloster of 





champion Hereford bull. 


Wardland; 2, Sni-A-Bar, on Sni-A-Bar 
Blossom 5th; 3, Easton & Ward, on Col- 
lynie Flora; 4, Baker, on Rodney’s Ava- 
lanche; 5, Purdy, on Clipper Princess. 

Heifer calved between June 1 and Sept. 
30, 1925—First and 4, Purdy, on Clipper 
Gem and Clipper Bud 2d; 2, Merryvale, on 
Merryvale Augusta; 3, Easton & Ward, 
on Scottish Lavender; 5, Degginger, on 
Lady Douglas 2d. 

Three bulls owned by exhibitor—First, 
Baker; 2, Sni-A-Bar; 3, Edellyn; 4, Eas- 
ton & Ward; 5, Derringer. Two bulls bred 
and owned by exhibitor—First, Easton & 
Ward; 2, Edellyn; 3, Sni-A-Bar; 4, Baker; 
- 


5, Edellyn. 


THE HEREFORDS 


The Hereford bull classes were the out- 
standing feature of the breeding cattle 
show. While grand champion honors went 
to Ken Caryl Ranch on their aged bull, the 
junior champion, Belmont Hartland, ex- 
hibited by J. H. Camden, of Versailles, 
Ky., gave him real competition. First 
awards in the seven bull classes went to 
five states, Montana, Colorado, Kansas, 
Kentucky and Indiana. The awards in 
the Hereford female classes were also 
widely distributed. The wide geograph- 
ical distribution of the herds showing at 
the Royal is one of its best features. 


Exhibitors—A. J. A. Alexander, Spring 
Station, Ky.; F. W. Alexander, Albany, 


Texas; J. C. Andras, Jr., Manchester, IIL; 
M. <Armentrout, Harlan, Iowa; H. A. 
Baldwin, Pleasanton, Calif.; Banning 
Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colo.; F. H. Bet- 
den, Horton, Kan.: J. H. Bereman, Au- 
rora, Ill.; L. M. Blake & Son. Oak Hill, 














Blackhawk Ranch’s 


2) 





horthorn bull for a second time grand champion at 


Kansas City. 











Kan.; John Bliss, 
Camden, Versailles, 
Littleton, Colo.; D. D. Casement, Man! 
hattan, Kan.; M. Cassady & Gongs 
Whiting, Iowa; F. W. Cleland, Vinlang 
Kan.; A. B. Cook, Townsend, Mont.: J 
Cook, Cainesville, Mo.; R. M. Danley 
Prairie City, Iowa; Delaware Land ang 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del.: Her. 
man Detmer, Lincoln, Kan.; Walter g 
‘Dickey, Kansas City, Mo.; H. A. Dough. 
erty, Kansas City, Mo.; Jesse Engle & 
Sons, Sheridan, Mo.; R. J. Engle, Sheri. 
dan, Mo.; “ Evans, Bedford, lowa: 
Foster Farms, Rexford, Kan.; W. B. Ful. 
lerton, Belton, Mo.; J. H. Gramlich, Lin. 
coln, Neb.; C. O. Graves, Georgetown, Ky.: 
O. Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo.; Robert Hq 
Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan.; Hillandale Farm, 
Muscatine, Iowa; John Keith, Odessa 
Mo.; Lewis Jordan, Chula, Mo.: Ken Caryl 
Ranch Co., Littleton, -Colo.; John Kuhl. 
man, Chester, Neb.; J. N. Lacy, Kansag 
City, Mo.; C. M. Largent, Merkel, Texas: 
Luke Lee, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.: Frances 
A. McFarland, Fabius, Mo.; Henry w 
Marshall, Lafayette, Ind.; Noe! Moss, 
Princeton, Mo.; Mountcrest Ranch, Hilt, 
Calif.; James Mulvihill, Cumming, Towa: 
. J. Neeley, Bolckow, Mo.; George R. 
Norberg, Kansas City, Mo.; S. Pedi- 
cord, Raymore, Mo.; J. P. Putnam & Sons, 
Redford, Iowa; Renick Bros., Napoleog 
Mo.; J. C. Robinson & Sons, Evansville 
Wis.; Rott Bros., Wonewoc;, Wis.; A. 1. 
Schmidt, Kansas City, Mo.; A. J. Schultz, 
Mercer, Kan.; G. M. Scott & Son, Rea, 
Mo.; Shallenberger Farm, Argyle, Ill: @ 
A. Smith, Chester, W. Va.; J. P. Sullivan, 
Denver, Colo.; E. F. Swinney, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Terrace Lake Hereford Park, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Hemuel Tracy, Idessa, 
Mo.; Hortense Turner, Kansas City, Mo., 
Turner Lumber and Investment Co., Kan- 


Sheridan, Mo.: J, H 
Ky.; J. D. Canary 





ssa City, Mo.; Van Natta-Murdock Co, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. D. D. Van Voorhis, 
Beecher, Ill.; George Varner, Appleton 


City, Mo. 

Judge—Carlos L. Pereyra, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Bull calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Ken Caryl, on Prince Domino 133d; 2, 
Yost, on Early Dawn; 3, Delaware Land, 
on Buck Avalance; 4, Foster Farms, on 
Valiant Stanway; 5, Hazlett, on Hazford 

one. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1923 and 
May 31, 1924—First, Marshall, on Bev- 
erly Mixer; 2, Smith, on John Milton; 3, 
Hazlett, on Bocaldo ist; 4, Largent, on 
Superior 39th; 5, Rott Bros., on Big Ben. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1924, and 
Dec. 31, 1924—First, A. B. Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 29th; 2, Largent & Sons, on 
Prince Domino 3d; 3, A. B. Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 32d; 4, Rott Bros., on Don 
— 5, Alexander, on Woodburn 


Bull calved between Jan. 1, 1925, and 
May 31, 1925—First, Camden, on Belmont 
Hartland; 2, Alexander, on Lord Wood- 
ford 2d; 3, Baldwin, on Ray Blanchard; 
4, Ken Caryl, on Standard Domino; 5, 
Sullivan, on Superior 52d. 

Bull calved between June 1, 1925, and 
Sept. 30, 1925—First, Sullivan, on Superior 
56th; 2, Harris & Sons, on Repeater 492d; 
3, Van Natta-Murdock Co., on Choice 
Rupert; 4, Marshall, on Capitola Mixer 
15th; 5, Smith, on Valiant Glenn 2d. 

Bull calved between Oct. 1, 1925, and 
Dec. 31, 1925—First, Hazlett, on Bocaldo 
Tone; 2, Ken Caryl, on Prince Domino 
Mixer; 3, Mountcrest Ranch, on Reginald 
Domino 2d; 4, Canary, on Repeater 99th, 
5, Ken Caryl, on Judge Domino. ; 

Bull calved after Jan. 1, 1926—First, 
Ken Caryl, on Bruce Domtno; 2, Sullivan, 
on Superior 62d; 3, Largent & Sons, on 
Agitator Mischief; 4, Harris & Sons, on 
Repeater 501st; 5, Marshall, on Mischief 
Mixer 59th. 3 

Senior and grand champion bull—Ken 
Caryl, on Prnice Domino 133d. 

Junior champion bull—Camden, on Bel- 
mont Hartland. ‘ 

Cow calved before June 1, 1923—First, 
Alexander, on Lady Woodburn 21st; 4 
Ken Caryl, on Miss Repeater 91st; 3, Sul- 
livan, on Beauty Mischief; 4, Hazlett, on 
Izola 3d; 5, Marshall, on Lady Regulator 
61st. 

Cow calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924—First, Marshall, on W.. 
Gay Lass 414th; 2, Sullivan, on Ruth Mis- 
chief 5th; 3, Shallenberger Farms, 0M 
Rowens Repeater; 4, Canary, on Miss Re- 
peater 106th; 5, Ken Caryl, on Belle 
Domino 63d. 

Heifer calved between June -, 1924, and 
Dec. 31, 1924—First, Sullivan, on Donna 
Anna 40th: 2 and 3, A. B. Cook, on Jor 
12th and Zool Panama 14th; 4, Largent & 
Sons, on Miss Callan; 5, Firm & Sons, on 
Adelia Domino. ped 

Heifer calved between Jan. 1, 1925, and 
May 31, 1925—First, Ken Caryl, on Lady 
Domino 10th; 2, Marshall, on Belle 7 
bloc 117th; 3, Sullivan, on Ruth Mischie 
7th; 4, Camden, on Jena Hartland; 5, Lar- 
gent, on Mary Lass. — 4 

Heifer calved between June 1, 1925, am 
Sept. 30, 1925—First, Ken Caryl, on Sadie 
Domino; 2, Baldwin, on Julia Domino “ 
3, Ken Caryl, on Winifred Domino; 4, Al 
exander, on Lady Woodburn 54th; 5, Cam 
den, on Betsy Hartland. me 4 

Heifer calved between Oct. 1, 1925, ant 
Dec. 31, 1925—First, A. B. Cook, on Cubas 
Joy 16th; 2, Camden, on Princess Hart 
land; 3, Largent & Sons, on Miss ¢ _ 
2a ;4, Baldwin, on Mischief Maid; 5, Kem 
Caryl, on Mischievous Domino. 


THE ANGUS 


The Angus show does not compare with 
the Hereford or Shorthorn show in nua 
bers. S. C. Fullerton, of Oklahoma, 4% 
Harrison Stock Farms, of California 
fought it out for chief honors, with Come 
don & Battles, of Washington. in t 





bull classes, Fullerton won six firsts and 
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al championships, to one first for Harri- 
on and two for Congdon & Battles. In 
‘he female classes, Harrison won three 
frsts—all the cow classes. Black Lass, 
gn aged COW shown by Harrison, was the 
eand champion. _ Fullerton won four 
frsts among the females, in the heifer 
end calf classes: 


THE DAIRY SHOW 
In 1925, a dairy cattle show was added 
to the Royal, This year’s show was larger 
gnd more completely rounded out. Jerseys 
in numbers and probably in high av- 
gage quality. Ten herds were entered— 
from Missouri. Longview Farm and 
fF, J. Bannister were leaders in the win- 







ings. 

nthe Holstein show was made up of six 
perds, two from Kansas and one each 
fom Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma and Mis- 
suri. Forum Holstein Farm, of Dike, 
jowa, led in winnings, with grand cham- 
jon bull and junior champion female and 
frst in graded herd. Six firsts in indi- 
yidual classes went to the Iowa herd. 


——— 
SWINE SECTION 

Agricultural colleges duplicated their 
gual record in carrying off most of the 
frst places in the individual fat barrow 
dasses. Kansas won in Berkshires and 
spotted Polands, Oklahoma in Chester 
Whites, Nebraska in Durocs. Roy Nichol- 
sn, of Hardin, Mo., won the Hampshire 
cass, and Columbian Stock Farm, of 
Kansas City, the Poland class. 

Duroc and Tamworth crossbred hogs 
won first place in a carload exhibit of 
fat hogs. Fifty hogs bred and raised by 
the University of Arkansas won the 200 
to 250-pound class, These April pigs 
were all out of seven litters of pigs, Tam- 
worth gilts being their mothers. Sixty 
pigs were raised to maturity from the 
sven gilts, fifty of which made up the 
























Vile Bi carload exhibited. 
i @ REFOREST THE WASTE LAND 
ae Probably no other one problem means 
ivan, as much to. the present and future of our 
nsag mation as that of the proper reforestation 
“ark, Hj of waste lands which are of no other 
Mo gg Mectical value. It is stated that the 
Xan. original forest area of Wisconsin, for ex- 
Co., ample, comprised about 31,000,000 acres 
his, which by now has dwindled to less than 
leton $000,000 acres. This means that one 
are of forest now stands where originally 
ires, thre were eleven. In most other states 
. the proportions are as bad or worse, even 
rae tho the acreage may not be so great. 
ane Most of our weather experts and other 
ieee scientists attribute to this decrease in the 
ford forest acreage the extreme drouths, de- 
structive floods, lowering of our lakes and 
and tivers, filling up of our storage reservoirs 
Bev- vith silt, and lowering of our ground wa- 
n; 3, ter levels; and there seems to be no rea- 
, on wn for doubting their judgment. Add to 
Ben. @% this the increasing scarcity of wood for 
and Hi mber and fuel, and it is easily seen 
ye that proper reforestation is one of our 
Pane mest pressing problems. 
Don Much has already been done that is 
>urn of value. The federal government has 
st aside many large tracts as national 
and forests and national parks, several states 
nont fave made similar reservations, and even 
00d- wme counties and large cities have es- 
ri tablished large forest preserves. The 
' % GM state should be one of the principal mov- 
ana es in this reforestation, since the matter 
rior of relieving taxation, establishing fire 
92d; protection and hunting regulations thus is 
oice easily taken care of; and each state 
ixer thuld make it a policy as rapidly as pos- 
tile to secure title to all waste and un- 
= productive lands and plant them in trees 


of the greatest value under the given con- 
ning ditions, 


Each farm owner, however, has a part 


in pushing forward this réforestation 
rst, wok, There is scarcely a farm which 
van, has not one or more tracts which are bet- 


on tr adapted for trees than for crops and 


on wil return more per acre for the labor 
hief @ expended when planted with the proper 
cae trees. Every farm should have a wind- 
. break on the north and west of the farm- 
3el- stead, and if properly planted and thinned 
and cared for, an acre or so in windbreak 

rst, tot only temper the winter winds very 
. 2 Materially, but in addition will furnish 
Sul- the posts and poles and much of the fuel 
on heeded on the farm. Besides this, many 
tor farms have hillsides which wash badly 
4 rare too steep or rocky to farm, long 

as larrow strips cut up by a winding ditch 
Lis- a three-cornered strip cut off by a 


on tad or a railroad, all of which should 
Re- Me % put into trees instead of trying to 


elle farm. All of us know how trying and 

time killing it is to plow and cultivate 
and wn into a sharp-pointed corner, and 
nna yet thousands of farmers have these in- 


Jor # (mvenient places, which should be put 
t ito trees. Even if the patch isn’t larger 
than a good sized house, a few of these 
and will return a surprising amount of timber 
aay Products if properly handled. 


‘Te- Trees for planting these tracts can gen- 
nief ‘tally be secured thru the state nurseries, 
ar- Uually under the control of the state 


’gricultural college. In some cases no 
and @@ charge is made for such trees, except per- 
me haps the expressage. In other cases a 
A . Nominal charge may be made. Even if 
a the trees must be secured thru commer- 

1 nurseries, the charges usually are not 
ind very high. Now is a good time for each 
ya's farmer to look into this matter and see 
rt he has not certain tracts which can 
lan J %e planted to forest trees. 


cel 
BEES NEED WINTER CARE 


Winter is the critical time for bees. 
e of the important problems confrent- 










ih fc beekeepers is that of getting bees thru 
nd winter and spring months with the 
ia, pinimum losses in bee vitality and cost 
1g? honey. Heavy losses in bees occurred 





winter due to lack of care and pro- 











tection from cold weather. “Is it neces- 
sary to pack bees for the winter?” is a 
question often asked. 

“An understanding of the winter habits 
of bees show why bees need extra protec- 
tion during this period of the year,” said 
Mr. C. O. Dirks, of Purdue University. 
“Bees, unlike most other insects, do not 
lie dormant during the winter. If a ther- 
mometer were thrust into a cluster of 
bees during a cold winter day, it would 
show a temperature of almost 60 degrees. 
And no matter how cold the weather gets, 
this degree of heat is always maintained 
by the bees. The heat is produed by 
physical exercise (humming and buzz- 
ing). The colder it is, the faster the bees 
hum. However, to raise this heat the 
bees must use up their vitality. In the 
summer months during the honey flow a 
bee literally works itself to death and 
uses up its vitality in five or six weeks 
and dies. The bees raised during August 
and September must live over until the 
next spring if the colony is to survive the 
winter, as no brood is raised during the 
winter. If bees use up their vitality dur- 
ing the winter, producing heat, they have 
no vitality left in the spring for rearing 
of brood, gathering of nectar or pollen, 
and the colony is so weak it can not build 
up for honey gathering. A bee is like a 
storage battery, when once its -vitality 
is used up it can not recharge itself, 
but dies. 7 

“The beekeeper can conserve the vital- 
ity of his bees by giving them protection 
during the winter. A good windbreak and 
good packing about the colony enables 
the bees to maintain their cluster tem- 
perature with the least expenditure of 
labor and vitality. This also results in 
the bees using less stores, and permits 
more rapid brood rearing in the spring.” 

Many methods of protection are in use. 
Tar packing cases are now used by many 





beekeepers at a cost of only 15 to 25 cents 
per colony for materials. Wooden pack- 
ing cases are very efficient and perma- 
nent, but the initial cost is higher. Saw- 
duSt, chaff, wheat straw, or leaves are 
used as insulation. Whatever the pack- 
ing, it should be kept dry. 





CHARGE FOR GRAIN DRILL 


A correspondent writes: 

“I have a new grain drill costing 
$117.50, and wish to let the drill out te 
neighbors at a reasonable rental, includ- 
ing first cost, interest, upkeep, deprecia- 
tion, ete. What should I charge per 
acre?” 7 

The estimated life of a grain drill, un- 
der average conditions, where hired out 
oceasionally to neighbors, is about 10.3 
years, making the depreciation about 9.7 
per cent per year of the first cost. This 
with the interest on the investment, re- 
pairs and upkeep, shelter, taxes, insur- 
ance, and so on, amount to about 22 per 
cent per year of the first cost. If the 
drill cost $117.50, this would make the 
yearly cost about $25.85, and assuming 
that it will cover 125 acres per year, this 
would make the charge about 20 cents 
per acre, which it seems to us is a fair 
rental, one year with another. 





Iowa’s big popcorn yield of last year 
may come in handy for the boys and girls 
who like this delicacy, for the yield this 
year was reduced to 51,711,000 pounds of 
ear corn, as compared to 91,000,000 pounds 
last year. <A large reduction in acreage 
is responsible for most of the reduction in 
yield, as the acreage was reduced from 
54,000 acres last year to 33,000 acres this 
year, Or a reduction in acreage of 39 per 
cent. The yield per acre this year was 
hardly as large as last year, so that the 
total crop shows a decrease of 43 per cent. 





Cotton South and Corn Belt Unite 


(Continued from Page 3) 


people high in the republican adminstra- 
tion. Speaking of blocs, he said that he 
had never seen such a definite bloc as the 
eastern bloc against the McNary-Haugen 
bill last winter. He said™that there were 
more vigorous speeches against the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill by folks who had never 
read the bill than there had ever been in 
the history of congress. He said that 
folks who knew nothing whatever about 
the bill, but who thought that their social 
standing would be improved if they 
“knocked” it, proceeded to put them- 
selves in line so that they could be in- 
vited to the most exclusive social func- 
tions in Washington. He said various 
things concerning President Coolidge, and 
then claimed he was not being disrespect- 
ful to the president; moreover, that he 
had great respect for the office of the 
president, but that the present incumbent 
is the most provincial president that we 
have ever had. 

On the second day of the meeting, Mr. 
Pitts, a cotton man from Texas, pointed 
out most vigorously that the farm prob- 
lem is a national problem. Mr. Pitts said 
that southern folks realize that taking 
land out of cotton and putting it into 
corn may hurt corn next year.-. He said 
that the key to the problem is to raise 
the price level of all farm products and 
to avoid shifting the sore spot first to 
one place and then to another. He claims 
that it is important to bring cattle into 
any scheme of surplus control, because 
of the fact that if cattle become less prof- 
itable than other branches of agriculture, 
there will be large areas of grazing land 
in the west which will be put either to 
cotton or wheat. 

Mr. Carns, a rice man from Louisiana, 
told how the sentiment among the rice 
men changed overwhelmingly during the 
past year. It will be remembered by 
northern farmers that Louisiana congress- 
men have never been with us to any great 
extent in the McNary-Haugen fight. It 
seems now, however, that the situation 
has changed and that Louisiana will be 
with us to the limit. The reason for this 
is because the Louisiana rice growers 
have a surplus problem of their own. 

The most ringing speech of the second 
day was that by Bill Settle, of Indiana. 
He said that to solve the farm problem 
took three things, first organization, sec- 
ond co-operation and third legislation. He 
insisted that organized farmers could 
make the congressmen representing them 
behave themselves. He told how the or- 
ganized farmers of Indiana had straight- 
ened out certain business men represent- 
ing the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who recently held a meeting at 
Indianapolis in an effort to convince the 
Indiana farmers that the farm problem 
was sectional. The Indiana farmers came 
in and told these people that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
eastern republican administration had 
beaten farm relief. Bill paid his respects 
in no uncertain terms to Julius Barnes, 
Hoover, Jardine, Mellon, et al. Bill took 
a@ considerable time to attack the tariff 
section of Coolidge’s Farm Bureau speech 
@ year ago, and in closing said that he 
was a Lowden democrat. Dr. Tait Butler, 
who was presiding, echoed Bill, and said 
he was, too. 

Senator Brookhart and a number of the 





old wheel horses from the north talked 
—but after what had been said by lead- 
ing southerners there was not much left 
for us of the north. The southerners had 
expressed far better than we have ever 
been able to do, the thoughts and feelings 
which we have been trying to get out of 
ourselves for the past three years. 

There is real ability in the south. No 
doubt southern folks see many things in 
an entirely different light than we do, 
but on this agricultural problem they 
seem to be seeing eye to eye. It is pos- 
sible that during the next year the south 
may be doing more effective work toward 
establishing atruly permanent national ag- 
ricultural program than the west has ever 
done. At any rate, the southerners at 
the St. Louis meeting most favorably im- 
pressed the men from the north and west. 

Of course, there was a committee on 
resolutions. These resolutions will be 
printed in this week’s issue of Wallaces’ 


Farmer. The essence of the resolutions 
is as follows: 
First, farm relief should at once be 


taken under advisement -by the agricul- 
tural committees of congress so that ac- 
tion can be taken this winter. 

Second, both political parties were crit- 
icized for their failure to provide adequate 
farm relief. ‘ 

Third, tariff reductions were demanded 
on such commodities as aluminum, steel 
and other similar monopoly produced ar- 
ticles. 

Fourth, the president’s cotton commit- 
tee was criticized and the demand was 
made for a permanent cotton program. 

Fifth, leaders of industry, commerce 
and labor were appealed to on the ground 
that a solution of the agricultural situa- 
tion would eventually be of aid to them 
also. 

The resolutions were not phrased as 
resolutions, but rather as a declaration of 
farm independence, a platform on which 
the farmers of the north and south can 
stand in their fight to obtain adequate 
surplus control legislation from the gov- 
ernment. It was clearly evident at the 
St. Louis meeting that the farm leaders 
of the south realized as clearly as the 
farm leaders of the north that agriculture 
must have certain centralizing powers 
conferred on it by the government if it is 
to handle the surplus problem, if it is to 
compete on even terms with industry and 
laber in our national life. 

Doubtless there were many southerners 
present who are ardent free-traders and 
partisan democrats, who would like to 
see the present low price of farm products 
in the west utilized to bring about a dem- 
ocratie victory; perhaps there were a few 
partisan republicans present also who 
feel deeply that the protective system is 
absolutely necessary to maintain an 
American standard of living. If these two 
types of men were present, they didn’t 
air their views. They all realized that the 
surplus problem is bigger than protection 
or free trade. They realized, as Mr. Wil- 
liam Hirth, the Missouri champion of corn 
belt agriculture, so ably said, ‘“Agricul- 
ture is a thousand times more important 
than any political party.” If the north 
and south can continue to work in the 
same harmony as prevatied at St. Louis, 
farm relief is inevitable at some time dur- 
ing the next year or two. Of course, no 
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with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
vie, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping ont, emptied inone minute. 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 
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specific proposals were outlined, altho 
every one seemed to be fully agreed on 
the theory of surplus control thru an 
equalization fee. When it comes to spe- 
cific legislative measures, there will be 
chances for a difference of opinion. These 
chances will not result in disaster, how- 
ever, if the western farm leaders and the 
southern farm leaders will hold themselves 
true to the spirit of the St. Louis meeting. 





EUROPEAN FARMERS RAISING LIV- 
ING STANDARDS 

Living standards of some European 
farmers are better than are found in cer- 
tain localities in the United States, re- 
ports Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has recently returned from a study of 
farm life abroad. 

“The common idea that European farm- 
ers live in hovels in poverty is no longer 
accurate,” Doctor Galpin says. ‘“‘Condi- 
tions are bad in some cases, as they are 
in some cases in the United States, but 


there are a great number of farmers 
abroad whose living standards are com- 
parable with what we have in this 
country.” 


Doctor Galpin’s observations were made 
on the basis of comparison with condi- 
tions thirty years ago, when he made a 
similar study of European farm living 
standards. He visited thirteen countries 
in his survey, and obtained first-hand in- 
formation of living conditions on all types 
of farms. 

“European farmers,” he said, “are be- 
coming consumers of more and better 
goods. They are demanding greater eco- 
nomic recognition and are calling for re- 
forms thru legislation, the same as farm- 
ers in this country. They are adopting 
co-operation, and making it secure by 
special efforts in education of the adult 
farm population. 

“There is a large number of new and 
better farm houses. The farm people of 
Europe are determined to have more 
things and to live more comfortably- 
Farm women in some countries no longer 
do the heavier farm work. Public opinion 
prevails in these countries that agricul- 
ture g2ins in the long run when the farm 
woman does not have to do a ‘woman’s 
day’s work and a man’s day’s work, too’.’” 

The advanced view now held of the eco- 
nomic importance of Puropean farmers, 
Doctor Galpin said, was manifest at the 
first international conference on the im- 
provement of rural life, at Brussels last 
summer. Thirty leading rural men and 
women from eleven European nations at- 
tended the conference, in addition to the 
American delegates. 
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A Program for the South and West 


( Continued from page 6) 


tural situation and seek a way in which 
to meet it. 

Welcome Constructive Aid—We welcome 
the constructive aid of all thoughtful men 
in perfecting these principles and making 
them effective thru legislation, but we 
deprecate the spirit of criticism and fault 
finding which is barren of workable pro- 
posals, 

The Cotton Question—We deplore the 
disastrous decline in the price of cotton 
to a point far below the cost of produc- 
tion. We attribute this disaster not to 
reckless overproduction but to lack of 
adequate means of handling the tempo- 
rarily unseeded part of the crop in ways 
that would make it a blessing to the 
world, and not a curse to cotton farmers. 
The world needs and will use profitably 
every bale of cotton produced this year, 
the excess above immediate needs being 
only a reasonable insurance against a 
short crop in future years. We place 
responsibility for present conditions upon 


those who defeated the bill in the last 
session of congress which would have 


provided a Federal farm board with ample 
powers and funds to anticipate and pro- 
vide for the removal of the excess sup- 
ply from the market and carry it until 
there is need for it at profitable prices. 

Permanent Program for Cotton—We be- 
lieve the present collapse of the cotton 
market emphasizes the need for the fur- 
ther development of co-oprative market- 
ing by cotton farmers and for legislation 
which will strengthen their ability to 
carry on orderly marketing and make 
possible the carrying over of the surplus 
from years of large production to years 
of small production and assessing the 
cost ratably against all the product. 

The plan of the president's cotton com- 
mission can not equitably distribute the 
cost and hazard of removing 4,000,000 
bales of cotton to all the growers of cot- 
ton, but imposes the entire cost over a 
limited number of growers who may par- 
ticipate. 

Under no circumstances can the plan 
amount to more than a temporary expe- 
dient to meet the prices occasioned by 
the present large crop. It will not work 
out a sound and permanent policy re- 
specting cotton, resulting in price sta- 
bilization to the producer, the manufac- 
turer and consumer of cotton which 
sound public policy and the public wel- 
fare imperatively demand. 

Political Platforms—We 
tion to the fact that the 


direct atten- 
two major po- 


litical parties, thru their platforms and 
candidates of 1924, specifically pledged 
themselves to take every step necessary 


to secure for agriculture economic equal- 
ity with other groups in our national life. 
The leadership of both parties during the 
first session of the sixty-ninth congress 
repudiated these platform pledges and 
pursued a legislative course that proved 
they did not regard them seriously. If 
our political parties are not trustworthy 
agencies of government thru which to re- 
cord the public mind on legislative poli- 
cies, then the people will find other means 
inside and outside such parties to accom- 
plish necessary reform. 

Congressional Blocs—The congress of 
the United States has been influenced and 
controlled since the formation of our gov- 
ernment thru bipartisan combinations 
within congress whose members have held 
loyalty to an economic interest above 
party ties. This nation has accepted and 
grown accustomed to financial blocs, 
commercial blocs, industrial blocs, and 
other groups formed to control legislative 
action. We therefore resent the implica- 
tion that agriculture introduced a new 
element in legislation when senators and 
representatives from farm districts in 
both parties began to work together to 
protect the interests of their states. Fur- 
thermore, we believe such organization 
among senators and representatives from 
agricultural states and districts has never 
been as effective or as thorogoing as the 
situation demanded. The farmers of the 
United States have a right to expect them 
now to organize themselves into an ag- 
gressive and effective unit, regardless of 
party, to express and work for the eco- 
nomic interests of agriculture in the com- 
ing session of congress. 


Farm and Foreign Debts—Since the 
close of the World war, many of the lead- 
ing statesmen of Europe have insisted in 
all seriousness that unless the United 
States consents to the cancellation of the 
debts of our erstwhile allies, the economic 
security of Europe will be seriously men- 
aced, if not rendered impossible; and if 
they are correct in this view that the re- 
quired repayment of honorable debts of 
some $11,000,000,000 in a half century or 
more of time will seriously menace the 
future economic security of Europe, then 
what of the future economic security of 
the American farmer, who is at this hour 
staggering under a farm debt of more 
than $12,000,000,000 

Interest of Consumers—We believe that 
stability in the agricultural price levels 
and adequate farm production, such as in 
the long run will only be assured by fair 
prices, are important in the interest of 





consumers as well as producers. Develop- 
ment of nation-wide co-operative market- 
ing associations will follow the adoption 
of an effective plan to stabilize agricul- 
ture, provided such a plan does not im- 
pose upon members alone of such co-op- 
erative associations the entire expense of 
managing crop surpluses. These agencies 
will lower marketing costs between the 
farmer and consumer. The consumer will 
receive much of the saving in all cases 
and most of it in some. 


The Tariff—We favor the removal or 
modification of unfair and excessive tar- 
iff duties that now afford shelter for 
price-fixing monopolies. It is idle to refer 
to manufactured articles on the free list 
as benefiting the farmer when materials 
entering into their manufacture are high- 
ly and excessively protected. We there- 
fore urge immediate reduction on such 
basic materials as aluminum, steel and 
chemicals, 

We recommend to farmers’ organiza- 
tions that ‘they make a special study of 
the effects on agriculture of industrial 
tariffs and also of the effects of our 
change from debtor to creditor nation, 
and especially of its effects on the accu- 
mulation of our agricultural surpluses. 

Our “tariff primers” have taught us the 
farmer would get his reward thru the de- 
mand created by the high purchasing 
power of prosperous industrial classes. 
We demand that the farmer be given the 
opportunity to promote the national pros- 
perity by his own increased purchasing 
power thru increased prices. 

Appreciation of Support—We commend 
those farm-minded members of congress, 





lowing as additional lines for such inves- 
tigation: 


(a) The activities of the Department of 
Commerce to dominate and encroach “upon 
the functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture, including interference in the per- 
sonnel of such department. 


(b) The source of the opposition to- 
toward effective agricultural legislation 
described by Senator George W. Norris, 
chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture, in his speech to the senate, June 
14, 1926. 

(c) The speculative manipulation of the 
grain market, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the restoration of gambling in 
“puts and calls’? by the Chicago board of 
trade. 

Confidence in Farm Relief Leaders—We 
express our appreciation of the men who 
initiated and have for three years carried 
forward the movement for farm relief 
legislation and have labored so zealously 
and effectively to arouse congress and 
the country to a realization of the true 
condition of American agriculture and of 
the imperative need for remedial legis- 
lation. 

No Sectionalism nor Partisanship—in 
conclusion, we express our gratification 
over the spirit of unity and harmony 
which has been dominate in this confer- 
ence. It is not only gratifying but highly 
significant that representative farmers 
and farm organization leaders from the 
great agricultural regions of the* mid- 
west, west and south have come to know 
thru the discussions and associations of 
this conference that agriculture in all 
these sections is faced by the same prob- 
lem and that the only hope for relief lies 
in united effort. It is worthy of formal 
recognition and record in this statement 
that no differences of opinion or interest 
respecting agricultural conditions, prob- 





it, too. 


things could really do no harm. 


a white stripe ’cross his face. 


there! 





HASH 


I worked upon the section gang the year of ’eighty-nine, and 
like all other section hands, I just put in the time. 
a boarding house, run by the Widow Dash, and at each Friday eve- 
ning meal she always served us hash. At first I, didn’t mind it, 
while everything was new; the smell was appetizing, I really liked 
I’d gobble up a plateful in the course of half a minute— 
that is, I did, before I found out all there might be in it. 

If they had lots of basting threads, or seraps of linen crash, 
they simply eut them into bits, and stirred them in the hash. When 
once I happened to observe a good-sized bottle cork, and part of 
last month’s dish-rag, both hanging to my fork, it sort of spoiled 
my appetite, and filled me with alarm, tho, to be sure, such little 
There was an old black Thomas 
cat which stayed around the place—a harmless, fat, old fellow, with 
One evening, when our supper we 
had almost gotten thru (the hash was better than its wont; I’d had 
three helpings, too), I noticed, sticking to my plate, a single, short, 
black hair; I glanced into Tom’s corner, and found he wasn’t 


I raised a yell, upset my chair, and sprang upon my feet; 
packed up my suitease, grabbed my hat, and rushed into the street. 
Such conduct was ill-bred, perhaps, and no doubt rather rash, but 
since that day I am afraid my taste is spoiled for hash. 
good points, I admit, its virtues may be many; but for the reasons 
just described, I do not care for any!—H. C. Fort. 


I boarded at 


It has its 








regardless of party, who worked and vot- 
ed for effective agricultural legislation, 
and pledge them our active support. The 
welfare of agriculture is more important 
than the welfare of individuals of any 
political party. 

Farm Leadership—We appeal to the 
farmers of the United States to ascertain 


the attitude and performance of their 
farm organization leaders in respect to 
this national farm policy, and to hold 


such leaders strictly accountable to their 
responsibility of interpreting fairly the 
interest and opinion of their members, 

Meeting of Congressional Committees— 
In order that such farm legislation as is 
to be considered in the short session of 
the sixty-ninth congress may be in the 
hands of congress and the public at the 
opening of the session, we respectfully 
recommend that the agricultural commit- 
tees of the senate and house meet at once 
for its study and preparation. 

Congressional Investigation—We  dis- 
trust those interrelations which appear 
to give to industrial advisors, who are 
not without self-interest as dealers or 
speculators in farm products, the decid- 
ing voice not only in influencing the en- 
actment of agricultural legislation, but in 
determining the manner of adminstration 
of such laws after enactment. 

We believe that a public understanding 
of such relations would be valuable, and 
that a thoro investigation would be un- 
fair to no interest or individual; there- 
fore, we commend the purpose of Senate 
Resolution 269, by Senator Wheeler, and 
urge that it be broadened to include an 
investigation of the various forces which 
have been moving toward the subordina- 
tion of agriculture. We suggest the fol- 





lems or remedies have appeared among 
the farmers or farm organizations partic- 
ipating in this conference. This should 
be heartening to farmers everywhere and 
inspire renewed hope that the days of 
division and weakness are to be succeed- 
ed by unity and strength, which will re- 
gain for agrieulture its just share in our 
national prosperity and its rightful place 
of equality with other great industries in 
our national economy. 

The proceedings of this conference fur- 
nish eloquent proof that the farmers of 
the United States recognize no sectional 
lines, no political differences, no com- 
modity rivalry in planning for future co- 
operation. 





A PROMISING TREATMENT FOR 
INFECTIOUS ABORTION 


The Georgia experiment station, in co- 
operation with the Georgia Bureau of 
Livestock Industry, has for the past four 
years been studying infectious abortion of 
cattle as one of its major projects. This 
work was started primarily with the idea 
of working out a practical method of con- 
trolling and eradicating this disease from 
a herd by means of quarantine and sani- 
tation. Progress has been made on this, 
but in view of the fact that many of the 
details of this method still need to be tried 
out further, it is not deemed timely to 
issue an announcement now on this phase 
of the work. 

In the summer of 1924, plans were made 
for a series of experiments to study the 
possible curative properties of a number 
of chemical compounds when injected into 





the blood-stream of the animals infected 
with the abortion organism. All of tha 
compounds considered were blood-stream 
disinfectants. It was hoped that infee. 
tious abortion might be cured by one or 
more of these compounds in much the 
same way as syphilis is cured in man 

All work along this Itne has been done 
co-operatively by the Georgia experiment 
station and the Georgia Bureau of Live. 
stock industry. Messrs. G. C. and A.C 
McKinley, of Milledgeville, Ga., and Co, 
George E. Mallet, of Jackson, Ga., haye 
assisted greatly in this work by contrip. 
uting the use of infected animals for the 
experiment. > 

Of all the drugs considered for this 
work, acriflavine (diamino-methyl-aerj. 
dinium chloride hydrochloride) was chosen 
for first trial, because of its bacteria} 
action and its apparent affinity for the 
female generative organs. It seems likely 
that some of the other related compounds 
might have given similar results. 

The cows used in the experiment with 
acriflavine had all aborted on one or more 
occasions, and some of them had evident. 
ly been rendered non-breeders by this dis- 
ease. All had given positive reactions to 
the agglutination test in dilutions ranging 
from 1 to 50 to 1 to 500 and higher. Three 
successive intravenous injections of the 
acriflavine in physiological saline soly- 
tion were given one week apart. The 
first injection for all cows was of a 1 to 
500 dilution, the second of a 1 to 350 dily. 
tion, and the third a 1 to 260 dilution, 
The cows were divided into three groups 
of two each. Those in Group 1 received 
100 c. c. of the solution at each injec. 
tion, Group 2 received 150 c. c. and Group 
3 received 200 c. c. at each injection, 


Three tests of the presence of the dis- 
ease in the experimental cows were em- 
ployed. The first was the agglutination 
test of the blood sera of the cows; the 
second, the intraperitoneal injection of 
milk from the cows ‘into guinea pigs, and 
the third, the calving records of the cows, 

Within one year after the work was 
started, the reaction of the blood from 
one of the cows gradually became less 
markedly positive, and in fourteen months 
it was negative to the test. The blood 
from all other cows was gradually losing 
its power to agglutinate the organism. 

Post-mortem findings in the guinea pigs 
that were given an intraperitoneal injec- 
tion of milk just prior to the first treat- 
ment of the cows with acriflavine were 
positive in several cases after twelve 
weeks of incubation. There were no le- 
sions found in “the guinea pigs injected 
with milk just prior to the second treat- 
ment of the cows and seven days after 
the first treatment. Those guinea pigs 
injected seven days following the second 
and third treatments of the cows showed 
slight lesions after an incubation period 
of twelve weeks. 

The calving record is perhaps the most 
important of all from a practical stand- 
point. All cows receivng the two larger 
doses have bred and produced normal 
calves following a normal gestation peri- 
od. Two of these cows had previously 
become non-breeders from the disease. 
The two cows in the group receiving 100 
ec. ec. of the solution were non-breeders 
and did not breed following the treat- 
ment. This would seem to indicate that 
large doses of _the chemical are neces- 
sary. 

The use pf acriflavine had no apparent 
bad effect on the cows except to reduce 


the flow of milk for a few days. Swell- 
ings were produced along ii.e jugular 
groove and persisted for some time. This 


swelling was probably due to a needle of 
too large caliber being used for the first 


injection, allowing a slight leakage at 
the point of pyncture in the vein. These 
swellings appeared within a few hours 


after the injection of the acriflavine, and, 
while they remained for some , they 
did not seem to cause any physical re- 
action of the animal. 

We are planning to continue the work 
with acriflavine and its related compounds 
as well as with other blood-stream Als- 
infectants. It is needless to remind the 
veterinary profession of the importance 
of this work, Infectious abortion is our 
most costly livestock disease. Heretofore, 
very little has been accomplished in the 
way of checking its ravages, and the an- 
nual loss is growing rapidly. We estl- 
mate that one animal out of twelve in the 
United States is infected, and that the 
average annual loss from the disease 38 
about $40 per infected animal. This indi- 
cates an annual loss of over $80,000,000. 
The disease is very prevalent in Europe. 

It has never been conclusively show? 
that this disease affects man, but the 
micrococcus melitensis, which causes 
malta fever in man, is yery similar im 
both its microscopic and cultural charac- 
teristics to the bacillus abortus (Bang). 
the organism causing infectious abortion 
in cattle. If acriflavine is successful in 
the treatment of infectious abortion in 
cattle there is reason to believe that it 
might be useful in the treatment of malta 
fever in man. 

This information is being given out now 
chiefly that other institutions of science 
may take up this promising line of work 
experimentally.—F. R. Edwards, An! 
Husbandman, Georgia Experiment Sta 
tion, and J. H. Coffman, D. V. M., Assis: 
tant Veterinarian, Georgia Bureau 
Livestock Industry. 
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lowing is a radio program for corn 
. farmers for the week of November 28 
pecember 4. Central standard time is 
ep thruout: 

FARM PROGRAMS 

(Daily except Sunday) 

gs (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. F. 

cub Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. m., 
er Bell Program; Nov. 29 to Dec. 3, 
jntervals each» day, the International 
eestock Show. 


wHO (Des Moines, 526)—10:00 a. m., 
nesday’'s and Saturday; 12:00 noon, 
TAQ (Chicago, 448)—12:10 p. m., 
nirie Farmer Program. 


FOI (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 
yccO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon; 
¥p.m., Monday and Friday. 
WOAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 
SFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
slay and Tuesday. 

pY (Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:30 p. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 


GoIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—7:00 p, m., 

“ay, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday. 
WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 


\o 

FOC (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., Mon- 
to Friday. 

Wis—2:30 p. m., Homemakers’ Hour, 
nay to Friday. 


cco—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednes- 
yand Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, 
inesday and Friday. 


KPNF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
6 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

QJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
yto Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 


T (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 
pio Saturday. 
KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., Mon- 
to Saturday; 3:00 p> m., Friday. 
R0IL—1:15 p. m., Monday to Friday. 
EFDY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 


RYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 


WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 
WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 
NF—4:30 p. m., Children’s Hour, Fri- 
only. 
Saturdays, 7:00 p. m., Ford and 

mn, Lullaby Time. 
0—Wednesdays, 
h. 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

—Thursday, 8:00 p. m., Twenty 
utes of Good Reading. 
wcCO—Saturday, 7:45 p. 
losophies. 
WSM—Saturday, 


7:00 p. m., Uncle 


m., Fireside 


7:30 p.. m., Barn 
nee, 
WsS—Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show Boat; 


lirday, 7:30 p. m., National Barn 
e, 
WDAF—Saturday, 
Town. 

HHURCH SERVICES, NOVEMBER 28 


8:00 p. m., Around 


AFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
ice; 3:00 p. m., Men’s Gospel Team; 
Pp. m., Golden tule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
tist Church. 


VWHO—11:00 a. m., St. Paul’s Episcopal 
rch. 

FWCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; 

wp. m., Presbyterian Church; 6:20 p. 
Christian Science Church. 

WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. ae Vesper Service. 
TW—11:00 a. Central Church; 7:00 
m., Sunday tr Me Club. 

WIS—10:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
mpel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 

Rtion Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
rch. 

KOL—11:00 a. 
lurch. 

RFMX (Northfield, Minn., 337)—7:00 p. 
Carleton College Vespers. 


m., Congregational 


EMA (Shenandoah, 461)—8:30 a. m,, 
Ma. m., 7:30 p. m. 

¥0C—6:30 p. m., Church Service. 

WOAW (Omaha, 526)—9:00 a. m., 2:30 


£9:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
day, November 28— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 


10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
ony, : 


FHO—5 :00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Salon 
hestra; 7:30 p. m., Hotel Fort Des 
ines Orc heateb. 
WCCO, WOC, WGN—8:15 p. m., At- 
fer Kent Hour, 
WLS—12-15 p. m., Organ Recital; 1:00 


m., WLS Trio. 
Nex (Chicago, 303)—9:15 p. m., Music 


ais. 00 p. m., Resurrection Church 
oir, 


day, November 29— 
KPNF—7:00 m., Concert; 
Old-Time Music. 

A—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio. 
"DAF, WCCO—9:00 p. m., 


Wo Ww 
Stra 


11:00 p. 


Grand 


—9:00 p. m., Nash-Finch Or- 








WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 
Tuesday, November 30— 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. e 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., Calumet Band. 

WOC, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8:00 p. m., Ever-ready Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band. 

Wednesday, December 1— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 
Old-Time Music. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., 
Glee Club. 

WGN —9:00 p. m., 
tertainment. 
Thursday, December 2— 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., Calumet Band. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Old-Time Songs. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WOC, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 
Zippers. 

WLS—7:15 p. m., Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
“The Songs You Forgot to Remember.” 
Friday, December 3— 

KFMX—10:00 p. m., Organ Concert. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintette. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 
Mixers. 

WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. m., La France 
Orchestra. 

WoOCc, WCCO, WDAF—$9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persians, 

WLS—8:30 p. m., 
Dollar Band. 
‘Saturday, December 4— 

WOC, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Balkite 
Hour, New York Symphony Orchestra. 


11:00 p. m., 
Ivanhoe Band and 


Arabian Nights En- 


. 


Bachman’s Million 





1OWA COUNTY PORK COSTS 


There is a wide variation in other items 
of cost in producing pork, besides feed, 
according to the records kept on twenty- 
two Iowa county farms in 1925. Cost ac- 
counts on these twenty-two farms show 
a variation of from 1.2 hours of labor in 
producing 100 pounds of pork to 6.7 
hours. This extremely high labor record 
was in a herd from which breeding stock 
was sold. The high labor record for mar- 
ket hog production was 3.8 hours per 100 
pounds. This is more than three times 
as much labor as on the low farm. That 
is, it took more of this operators’ time 
to produce 12,000 pounds of pork than 
the low labor producer to produce 30,000 
pounds. 

Costs other than feed, labor, equipment 
and buildings, interest and such, make 
up a very real part of the cost of produc- 
ing pork. Costs other than feed amounted 
to $1.20 per 100 pounds of pork in the 
case of the lowest to $4.03 per 100 pounds 
in the case of the highest. A cost of 
over $2.50 per 100 pounds of porkepro- 
duced besides feed, makes the raising 
of hogs for market at a profit extremely 
difficult. A high cost other than feed 
usually means one or more of these 
things—poorly arranged equipment with 
high labor requirement, expensive equip- 
ment for the amount of pork produced, 
or partial use of the buildings maintained 
for hogs. 

With a total cost per 100 pounds vary- 
ing from $7.05 to $14.09, in the twenty- 
one droves, produced market pork had 
a still wider variation in the amount of 
feed required. The lowest in amount 
of feed required was 328 pounds per 100 
pounds of pork, the highest was 820 
pounds of feed, with an average feed 
requirement of 477 pounds. Pasturage 
is not counted in these feed figures. 

Three farmers produced pork with less 
than 400 pounds of feed consumed for 100 
pounds of pork. They produced pork for 
less than $8 per 100 pounds. 





IOWA HORSE BREEDERS AT KANSAS 
CITY 

Iowa: breeders of draft horses made a 
fine showing at the Kansas City Royal. 
R. W. Hoyt & Son, of Beacon, Iowa, had 
eleven head in the Percheron division and 
took nineteen ribbons. Chief among them 
was a first on the two-year-old stallion 
that was also made junior champion. He 
took first on stallion and three mares, 
first and second on mare and foal, and 
second on best three mares. 

E. L. Humbert & Son, of Corning, Iowa, 
had twelve Percherons on hand, to win 
thirteen ribbons. They took first on four- 
year-old stallion, first and second on 
three-year-old stallion, second and fourth 
on aged stallion, second on produce of 
dam, first on five stallions any age, and 
second on get of sire. 

J. O. Singmaster & Son, of Keota, Iowa, 
showed eight head of Percherons, to take 
six ribbons. They had grand champion 
stallion and first yearling filly. 
their show herd was recently dispersed, 
and they failed to make as complete a 
showing as usual on this account. 

A. L. Anderson, of Ross, Iowa, had a 
strong exhibition of Clydesdales, his nine 
head taking seventeen ribbons. He won 
every class he showed in except the two- 
year-old filly, in which he won second. 





“The Best Set I 
Have Ever Tried 


hey 


And it’s a beauty, too. I have been 
waiting for three years to start offer- 
ing a receiving set until I could offer 
one to suit me and at a price you could 
afford. Now I have it. My “Shenan- 
doah” Super Six is the best I have 
ever tried, regardless of price. I have 
had a lot of sets hooked up at my desk, 
including many of the best known and 
most expensive. This console model 
Shenandoah has them all beat, not only 
for looks but for actions as well. 

ALL YOU COULD ASK AND MORE 
This Shenandoah gives distance, selec- 
tivity, volume, easy tuning, and beau- 
tiful tone. The first two days I had 
the Shenandoah hooked up, I got ten 
Chicago stations, New Orleans, Sche- 
nectady, San Francisco, St. Louis, Dal- 
las, Los Angeles, Kansas City and a 
lot of other stations. That is going 
some. You can do this and more, too, 
because our big, busy building here and 
being so close to two local stations 
makes reception harder than elsewhere. 
The Console cabinet is a real beauty, 
made of solid Philippine Mahogany. 
Has built-in loud speaker and compart- 
ments for batteries, tools, etc. Tuning 
is rapid and easy with two handed 
Vernier control,, smooth and accurate, 
designed for use with outdoor or usual 
indoor antenna. All connections ar- 
































$80” 


SIX TUBES 
WITH BUILT-IN 
LOUD SPEAKER 















With complete equipment, including 
A-Battery, 3 B-Batteries, 2 C-Batter- 
ies, 6 Tubes, Aerial and Ground Equip- 













































ment, and Hydrometer (all first-class 


ranged through plainly marked leads, 
guaranteed accessories)—$113.80. f vem ahh e 


hook-up quick and simple. 


FULL SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


There isn’t space here to tell all the mechanical advantages of. this set. Results 
are more important anyway, and I guarantee results. Shenandoah sets are guar- 
anteed absolutely satisfactory in every way or no trade. Your money back if 
not satisfied. 

The Shenandoah Super Six table model sells for $50.00. Same results guaranteed. 
With equipment listed above plus loud speaker—$92.80. The 5-tube set for only 
$35.00, or complete for $72.00. 

Orders will be filled promptly. Please state if you want with or without equip- 
ment. Make your choice and order today. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 





















Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Over WLS 


The Sears- Roebuck Station 
The Chicago Live Stock Exchange 


Is Broadcasting 
Live Stock Markets 


Direct from its studio in the Ex- 
change Building at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 


Tune in at 9:35 and 11:02 a. m. and 
at 12:20 and 6:00 p. m. 


These reports are accurate and up- 
to-the-minute and are prepared and 
broadcast by J. E. Poole, Market 
Editor of the Breeders Gazette. 





The Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are, worthy of the careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 153 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale pric elevel. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level, Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products ts due to overproduction. 











most 


are 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





\| 
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Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 
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Fisher's inde lex numbe r . 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat ‘cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 








HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 

Light hogs 

Pigs 

Sows, _ 





102 
102 
100 

102 


156} 
160) 
180 
_ 140] 


~ SHEER EP—at Chicago 





Lambs 172] 83 





WOOL AND HIDES 





86 
92 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago—- 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern — 
On lowa Farms— 


144] 
80| 











MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal ,at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 


at Chie ago...| 
Kansas City 





101 
80 
86 


141 
109 
117 














82 


No. 1 timothy, 115 
93 


No. 1 alfalfa, at_! 119 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at C hic ago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 
Cotton, at New oYrk 

E Eggs, at C ‘hic: ago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 














187| 106 


FUTURES—At Chicago 








Corn-— 
December 
May 
July 

Oats— 
December 


110] 
114} 
115} 


95 
100 
102 


106 
106 
103 


| 
95} 
95) 
95) 
1 


120 86 
115; 90 
114; 97 
83 
86 


86 


January 111) 
May 112 
Sides— 
January .. 123 
INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTS | 


Ville 121 
141 


175 





“at C onne sville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir 
- ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cement 


Cok e, 


Cork} 


f¥ o. b. Wash- 


182 
183 


153 





FINANCIAL 
clearings, per capita, 
of New York, 

month of October 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks 





Bark c 
outside 


222 


216 
107 


96 


96 
103 
110 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Fowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 155 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 eents an hour, as com 








with 27 cents in 
cent of the pre-war 


1914, or 


hands 
of pre-war. 
Wages are 
war as city 


in Towa are 
At 150 pe 

not nearly 

labor. 


about. 236 per 


normal 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages 
about 
r cent, 
so far above 


of farm- 
150 per cent 
farm -hand 
pre- 


FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- 


ly 135 per 
land generally 
tral states is 


in the 


relationships as 
lard now indicates a 
ewt. for heavy hogs 
January. January 
price of $9.24 for 


war 


at 


the percentage for the 
November 6, 1926, of the 
year average for the 
week: Coal and coke 123 
100 per cent, livestock 
lumber 106 per cent, 


cent of pre-war normal, 
twelve 
about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With 
a base, 
price 
rib sides 
hogs next 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures 


per cent, 


and 
north-cen- 


pre- 
January 
of $8.34 per 
Chicago next 
indicate a 
January. 

show 
week ending 
1921-1925 five- 
corresponding 
grain 
cent, 


95 per 


ore 138 per cent, 


and miscellaneous merchandise 111 per 


cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 


railroad' wages on the hour basis are 


9° 


oo 


per cent of pre-war normal 


COST OF LIVING now averages 


about 


170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Sutter, 
49c, week before 
week 2344¢, week 
firsts, last week 5lc, 
ducks, last week 26%c, 
fat hens, last week 
23%c; spring chickens, 
week before 22%e. 


creamery 
48c; 
before 


extras, 
cheddar 
23c; 
week before 
week before 
23 ec, 
last week 22! 


last week 
cheese, 
eggs, 
26146c; 
week before 
’C, 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. 

steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Choice and prime— 

Last week 

Week before 
Good— 

Last week 

Week before 
Medium— 

Last week oe 

Week before 
Common— 

Last week ° 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... ee 
Week before 

Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before ... 

Common— 

Last week 

Week before 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

Last week 

Week before 
Cows— 

Last week 


Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
‘ Last week 
Week before 


up) 





beef | 





55 |10.88]10.00 
-72/11.18) 10.25 


9.08 
9.25 


5010.20! 
9.82/10.55 
| 
7.75 


8.18) 


6.00) 6.88 
6.18 7.00 


8.42) 
8.88 


7.58 
7.70 


6.08 








Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

Last week 

Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week . 

Week before 

Stock pigs— 
Last week 


up)— 








88,11. 50! 
2| 11. 88) 


11 
t 


0.82 


10.12.10.39) 


.05:10.62 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 


-95/12.58 


Soe |12.50! 13. 00; 


Lambs, 
Last week 
Week before 
Wearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 


Ewes, medium to choice— 


Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
BE WORK . occcvccccet’ 
Week before .. 


* 


culls and common | 
{ 


| 


9.50\ 9 9.8 
10.00 10:42 
| 
| 


H | 
9.00/10.25 


vee] 9.50! 10.62) 


| 5.2 


11.38/12.38/11.75 
12.38/12.50/12.00 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, 
classes of sem are og at an ay- 
prices from commen to choice 


erage of 


all 














A 
Kansas City 


Omaha 





Mixed clover, No. { 
Last week 14.50 
Week 14.50 

Timothy, | | 
Last week 
Week before | 

Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week ° 
Week before evecce 21. 00) 21. 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week -50/20.00 
Week (18.£0120-80 

Alfalfa, standard— | | | 
Last week 7.50/18.25} 
Week fore \17.50/18.25 

Alfalfa, No. 1 | 
Last week -00)16.00 

-00}16.00 


Week before 
Oat straw— 

’ | 9.25/12.50 
|} 8.50) 9.25/12.50 


21.00 
21.00 


120.50 


50] 


Last’ week 
Week befo re 








Des Moines 





No. 2Y— 
week — 
before 

, No. 3¥— 
week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Oats— | 
Last 
Week 

Barley— 

Last week ‘ 
Week before 

Rye— 

Last week ....] .9: 
Week before } 

Wheat, No. 2 hard! 

Last week ..../1.38 d 

*Week before ..|1.43 |1.38 


FEEDS 


Corn, 


an 
“ae 


week . 
before 














Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 


21.75 |23.25]27.00/ 
21. ‘oie 3 ya 00} 


{ 
Last week..../26.25/26.50/23. i 00) 
Week before. .|25.50/26.25/23.25/33.00! 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week. .../29.25),....|.....|3 - Of 
Week before. .{29.50).....|...../3¢ 
Linseed meal— 
(oO. p.— } 
Last week... .!46.25]..... 
Week before. .|/46.25 
Cottonseed meal f+ 
(41 per cent) 
Last gweek. | 
Week” before. 
Tankage— 
Last week....]..... 85.00/75.00 
Week before.. "185.00170.00 
Gluten— ] : 
Last week.... a 
Week before..j.....].. 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


25.75 


25.25 


week.... 
before.. 








ov of 
oi.40 
97 95 
ot.éi2d 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











British sterling 
change— | 
Last week ....... $4.867 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.01. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.13 per cent. 


1956 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13 
home grown clover’seed at Toledo $22.50, 
and cotton at New York 13c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 6c 
for old, 53c for new; oats 34 wheat 
$1.14. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week week be- 
fore $14.34. Chicago—tI. week $11.95, 
week before $12.15. 


er: 
$13.75, 
ast 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
_ Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second week in 
November were 9,013,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6,125, 800 pounds for the week 
before and 8,558,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in November were 8. 155,00" 











pounds, compared with 9,125,009 pounds 
the week before and 11,344,000 pounds ge 
the same week last year. 7 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the second w 
in November were 5,881,000 bushe} 
compared with 6,983,000 bushels the « 
before and 5,696,000 bushels for ¢ 
week last year. Exports of cor 
second week in November were 
bushels, compared with 95,000 bush, 
the week before and 40,000 bus Kat 
the Same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the second week of November were 
19,000 bushels, as compared with 10,009 
bushels for the week before and 1 251,999 
bushels for the same week last y: 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 100 per cent of 
year average, as contrasted with 
eent for fat cattle, per cent 
and 92 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives dat 
percentage of ten-year averag: 
ceipts and prices as they have 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with th: 
average of the corresponding we 
eliminatnig seasonal bias, 


THOGS 


-- 
4a 








pric 





s 


September 24 4 BOvcsevs 
October 1 t¢t 

October 8 

October 15 

October 22 

October 29 

November 5 

November 12 to 18 


tCATTLE 


to 30 





Boh 


~ 








September 24 
October 1 
October 8 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 
November 
November 1 








September 
October 1 
October § 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 
November 
November 12 to 18........ | 


*LAMBS 


September 24 to 30... 
October 1 tt -T... 
October 8 to 14 
October 15 to 21 .... 
October 22 to 28 ... 
October 29 to Nov. 
November 5 
November 12 to 18 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
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‘Send forBooklet 
INVESTING IN 


BONDS 


MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATION 


BONDS 


Geo.M Bechtel 


BECHTEL BLDG. DAVENPORT IA. 
Equitable Bidg. First fowa Trust Bidz, 
Des Moines, Iowa Byrlington, lowa 
Grand Opera House Bidg. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


-- 


EE 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer” 
when writing advertisers. 
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THEY should not 

be just “fun days” 

for the youngsters, but from 
Granddad down everybody 
can enjoy the healthful 
gorts that come with the 
snow and ice. 


What You Will 
Want 


Go to your “‘Farm Service” 

Hardware Store for things 
that will turn 
cold, snow- 
bound days 
into play days. 
There you will 
find skates, 
hockey outfits, 

quipment for ice fishing 

and shotguns, rifles, ammu- 

tition, traps, etc. for winter 

hunting. Buy at the ‘‘tag”’ 

store to be sure of getting 

things that will stand the 

strain of vigorous use and 

wll last more 

than one sea- 

sn. The pleas- 

ure you will 

derive will be 

Mfreater, and 

the cost will be 

des for the quality you will 

get. Your ‘‘Farm Service” 

Hardware Store is the right 

Place to buy sport goods a8 

well as hardware necessities 

for everyday farm life. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’”’ 


2 it 
stope/- 














OSH- 
5 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Sometimes when a candidate 
is fairly itching for office, the 
people accommodatingly scratch 
him.” 











“IT’S AN ILL WIND——” 


There had been a blowout, and the 
father of the family was perspiringly and 
profanely changing tires. 

“T don’t see why you have to talk that 
way,” said his wife reproachfully. ‘You 
act as if it were a total loss. You never 
see the good in things.” — 

“Well, what good is there in this?’ 

“Why, it tickled the baby so. He laughed 
right out loud when it went bang.” 


“Brederin,’ we must do someting. to 
remedy de status quo,” said a negro 
preacher to his congregation. 

“Brudder Jones, what am de 
quo’?”’ asked a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,”’ said the preacher, 
“am Latin for de mess we’s in.” - 


‘status 


DIFFERENT THESE DAYS 

grandma, we perforate an 
the apex, and a corresponding 
the base, and by applying the 
egg to the lips and forcibly inhaling the 
breath, the shell is entirely discharged of 
its contents.” 

“Bless my soul!”’ exclaimed the old lady, 
“what wonderful improvements they do 
make! Now in my young days they just 
made a hole in each end and sucked.” 


“You 
aperture in 
aperture in 


see, 


AND THEN—FAR INTO THE NIGHT 

Mother had just come downstairs to 
have father pass on how she looked with 
her new mode in hair dressing. 

*You’re a sight,’’ said pa. 

“Now I know the difference between 
sight and vision,’”’ gleefully shouted little 
James. 

“Well, 
“you know 
vision?” 

“That’s what you called our new nurse 
the other day.” 


son,” jokingly asked his father, 
what sight is, now what is 


THE WEEK’S WORST GAG 
“Doctor, what can you give me for the 
grippe?” 


*“T don’t know—bring it in and I'll ie” 


what it’s worth.” 
“This is antique.” 
“Bh?” 
“Adam period furniture.” 
“Gee! That must be the oldest there is.” 


CHOOSING THE LESSER 
“I am wondering whether to prepare 
myself to be a poet or a painter.” 
“Continue your painting by all means, 
“Have you seen some of my water 
colors?’’ 
“No, but I’ve read some of your poems.” 


HE COULDN’T LEARN 
‘“Aren’t you nearly ready, dear?” 
“John, I wish you’d stop asking -that 

question. Haven't I been telling you for 
the last half-hour that I'll be ready in a 
minute?” 


WILLING TO BE SHOWN 
Salesman: “This is the type of wash- 
ing machine that pays for itself, sir.” 
Prospect: ‘‘Well, as soon as it has done 
that you can have it delivered at my 
house.”’ 


COMMONPLACE 
“T see Marconi has invented a machine 
that will send five hundred words a 
minute.” 
“That’s nothing; I married one.” 


PAGE THE INNER MAN 


Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘Waiter, half 
an hour ago I ordered some lamb chops. 


“Have you forgotten them—or have I had 


them?” 
SHE’S GLUM 
First Humorist: ‘‘So you always read 
your jokes to your wife?’’ 
Next One: “Yes, and when she doesn’t 
laugh, I know they’re good ones.”’ 


Employer: ‘Aren't you the boy who 
applied for this position two weeks ago?” 

Boy: -“¥es, sir.’° 

Employer: “And didn’t I say I wanted 
an older boy?” 

Boy: “Yes, 
now.” 


sir; that’s why I’m here 


Lady Friend: “I suppose you carry a 
memento of some sort in that locket of 
yours.”’ 

Mrs. Jae. C.: 
husband’s hair.” 
Lady Friend: 

still alive.” 

Mrs. Jac. C.: 
gone.”’ 


“Yes, it’s a lock of my 
“But your husband is 


“Yes, but his hair is 


j 


time saver. 
not dry ou 
Comparing 








Mr. Joe Clark, at Hugo, Colorado, cures his 
home butchered meat with Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt. He says, “Old Hickory Smoked Salt is a 


There is no shrinkage; the meat does 
t; and as for flavor, it can’t be beat. 
the smoked meat you buy in town 


and the Old Hickory Smoked meat, the Old Hick- 
ory is the best. I wouldn’t think of going back to 


the old smoke-house method.” 


Of course, Old Hickory is a time saver 
and a meat saver. It smokes the meat 
while it is in the dry cure. All the 
time and labor and fire risk of the 
smoke-house are eliminated. You 
save the meat that is melted out by 
the heat of the smoke-house to drip 
into the fire. And flavor! Sprinkle a 
few grains of Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt in your hand; smell it; taste it. 
Use it in place of ordinary white salt 





in your kitchen and on your dining 
table. That’s the test! Pure table 
salt with genuine hickory wood smoke 
put on it by the Edwards process. 
Try it yourself and you, too, will 
never think of going back to the old 
smoke-house method. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY » INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc.; 


405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 425-E of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 


Name 





City 








R. F. D. No 





My Deater’s Name is 








“aay other form of 





CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Roughage Mill grinds corn stalks or 
dry roughage. 

Makes good feed of what you are now wasting. 
It don't put moré food value into roughage, but 
it enables you to GET EVERY BIT OF VALUE 
THERE IS IN IT—absolutely cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown on your own farm. 


Uy write and 
find out all 
about it. 


GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. 716 











Crushesand grindsallthegrains 
that grow. A Rusher on Ear 
Corn (with Husk or without); for 
the Beef Feeder and user of 
largequantitiesof ground grain. 
Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 
Simple in design. Rugged in 
construction. Well lubri- 


cated. No breakage or choke- 
ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour, 


Circular for the Asking 
THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 

















Zine Insulated 


itaglectibaaile 


and 


Banner.::.Posts 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wiresand used underthesameconditions, 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fenci 


ng for Profits.”’ 


Banner Steel Posts 


“The Post with the Steel Backbone.” 


Railroad rail design. 


Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 4 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul,Oklahome City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 


American Steel & Wire Company 
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--Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columos | 
RATE 8c PER WORD 7" Sa, aa Acces 


—_—_s, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































One ) Geement and cach taltial or fall sumber to os ene 
a ’ ae charge fore a minimum of twenty words. Easter 
a weg Advertising orders, stop orde rs and changes ip copy aust of corn 
~ | elicit iia Bhan Posraday Sane dupe before due. ORE. cantity 
gate do correspondenes and increases sales. * G. 
Northe 
jo—-The 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY stopped 
Visveasdanvln 
__ SOUTH DAKOTA TRACTORS RHODE ISLAND REDS Tere 3 
No. Words No. Insertions SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from ?i0 FOR SALE—Moline tractor and plow, LARGE, heavy boned, dark Rose Com farmers 
i “ “ 4 an acre up, depending on location and | used very little; 15-30 International trac- ted cockerels, at $2.25 and $1.75 cach cent he? 
Oc seeeeees {$1.60 1$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 improvements. They will never be lower. tor, ready for business. Marion Gard, first hatch weigh up * $ i. Pric pusking 
OE cavsesneneee ccooe] 2.68 | 8.96 | 6.08 | 6.72 | South Daketa produces comm, cattle, bogs, | Eel Cet bes. ees Deemer 2. Mele Mognelr 
23 ikiah adieshal abe edectti vee eH eo as eee tion; ‘healthful and pleasant climate; TYPEWRITERS 2 at ae ae k Is P og ¢ 
2g TIE Te | 308 | Be | Hes | seed aairy country; see it for yourself. | TYPHWRITER bargains” Special values | “Gari, even red color; bred for show auf wale 9 
BE schubvace seosssce] 200 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 6.99 | Homescekers’ rates. Fur free map, de- | in a ates oor oat eecin inn, | SE Production; $3.50 each: satistacte_mgents— 
OF scene socecoqvecees BMS | O25 | O08 1 Gan | Saeptve Cteuters sud ok inteemeti, | Teaenr muanes Oe Late, Ges | EmTEntCeS. =D. N, Stephenson 
OD scanwaawee eocee] SAB 1 G58 | 840 1 Gas | Stic tO Some Dabete Bemietment of Ag- | See Se ee eee ee | lowe. _ 
a castes coscecnseeey SEE GAS Gan ee | Sere Sore Dee Coe ones, Ow? GRIFFITH'S Reds; both combs; speak HT... 
OF ieccueuns teseeees{ 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28.) IMPROVED farm, all cultivated, near elven, With jes ize. tine commeare thru 
— eabenreterce. 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 city; small payment, thirty yearly pay- PATENT ATTORNEYS ut tae aan aan eee bednsgadh tooks Ii 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | ™ents. Lock Box 668, Sioux Falls, S. D. | BAIR & PREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; | shipped on approval. Mrs. E. Grithei winter. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please WISCONSIN patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable | Route 2, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. Bb @ys. 
type or print your advertisement. ATTRACTIVE farm property for sale; Bldg., Des Moines, fowa. COCKERELS, Rose Comb Reds, bred ts fave be 
500 acres in heart of rich and bez autiful size, type, color and egg product % cents 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES | farm area, near Hartford, Wis., Washing- POULTRY $2.50 cach. John A. Baumhover, Carrvif™ cents, > 
bef ~ ee re en Se Heel i: cannes Gnanion,  aeeee pons ANCONAS RC dark C. Rhod a 
owa, first mortgage five per cent gol s oe Ging gra Ss. C. ANCONA cockerels. Sheppard strain. ARGE, dark S. C. ode Island Re ¢ 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write | Clevator, cow barns equipped with eighty Won first pen at Waterloo, Barly cockerels; best bloodlines; $2.50 eachgm Centré 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des | J#™es stanchions, calf and bull pens, large | patched. Cockerels, $1.50 each. Harold | six for $12.50, Mrs. Colin Craig, Keo weather 
Moines, Iowa. a gence = — —— hog yO Nicoll, Mechanicsville, Iowa. sauqua, Iowa. Some sI 
- cone s. > s rire ti Pa Vv 
A GOOD short. t term a due August | electric lights. Complete water system. GEESE AND DUCKS SURKEYS BB ives 
irst (1) 927; yielding 5% per cent - ill tathanens ; gL ie nmr 2K HYS—Extrsz . re | shed: | 
write for descriptive eineutar, | Yames A: | Pniupprisctate, Station “Ci Milwaukee, | MAMMOTH, pompuse., Hutt SBA wae | toms, $7; hems, $5, nti December gg 7 
‘ummins Co., Equitable Buildi x, Des r At gs cies : - -n geese, kouen, » re ny ET sf ’ Pisehe li 
enna 1 ible ding ri Wisconsin. amine ducks; priced to'sell, Miller Poul- Mrs. C. G. WN RU BOT SES Dana. Iowa at 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. Ah 
WE OFFER hi gra = : ; tn; > 
corporation a, Wye = Re HELP WANTED MAMMOTH purebred Toulouse geese, $3; | PUREBRED Silver Laced Wyandott -q 7 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 | Man wanted to distribute our goods in ganders, $3.50; from 30-pound stock. cockerels for sale. This ad will appeal oo. 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable country. Be independent; have a busi- Order now. Estella Axmear, Route 1, only once. Mrs. Geo. Foresman, Jefferso cents, c 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. — = — “— — —— income Keswick, Iowa. Iowa, R. F. 4. AR. 
Sté ° e enc credl oOo you ~ nr 7 2 , 
ro nat ice aah Peps eaten PUREBRED White Embden and Gra PUREBRED Rose Comb White Wyan Centre 
COMMISSION HOUSES ch Mir aie. Meaeeacnek ee Toulouse geese; young stock, $2.50- 33, dotte cockerels; Regal Dorcas strainfm usking 
WHO, Bankers’ Aids Dea Gieince cadie | Minnesota 0., Department H, Winona, | 614 stock, $4-$5; good layers and breeders, | Seven to eight Ibs. ; price, 2 to 3 dolla ent ra 
station, broadcasts produce markets | WANTED Farmer to crow poluiocs cal Mrs. M. B. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. eo $2 each. Mrs. Ingvald Olson fields tc 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins bage pA (elle acing A ccna a =: a ¥OR SALE—Large Toulouse geese, $3; core Oma ground 
Co., 1131-38 Pulton Market, Chicago. | wre’ Fittccnty, R.A “Wow ganders, $3.50; 10 per cent higher after BLOOD TESTING rough. 
Poultry—ve —veal_ wanted for premium trade, Albert Lea, “Minn. ee ih a 25. Frank Bahling, Route 2, BACILLARY white diarrhea. This is th@ yield is 
J a+ nk J é 3urt, Iowa. time of year to blood test breeding stoc stroy 
aA ¢ s ? K oyed 
__ DOGS AND PET STOCK ' AGENTS WANTED WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes,; good | Write for explanatory circular. Clarind@ ¢ cents 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups | MAKE good money spare or full time size; $2 and $2.50: trio for $6. Mrs, | Poultry Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa, cream 4 
from heel driving parents. We are over- selling nursery stock to your neighbors, | M._B. Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. cents.— 
stocked and must move these pups. Write Best selling season now. All trees guaran- LEGHORNS BABY CHICKS = 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- teed. Very reasonable prices. Exclusive ~ - ~ - : . Easte 
tecd. Wonderful. selection in whites territory. Pay weekly. No experience | WHITE Leghorn eggs and chicks; big LIBERAL discount on chigks guaranteed wig we 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- omnes Write today. Hamburg Nur- discount if ordered now for spring ship- to live. Early booked orders for Peters ‘ k t 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. esries, Hamburg, Iowa. ee atone by 200 to 293-egg males; recone sa Chicks for delivery early or lat a: 
BIRD dogs; fine hunters; Pointers, Set- AGENTS—Our new household cleaning paca fey 26 ee ee 16 egg contests. a owed special discount and are as , othe 
ters; trained and untrained. Te you device washes and dries wumewn Shipped C. 0. D. Catalog, special price |. sured delivery when wanted. ‘Thyse saapnec‘< 
want Something good, write me. Farm | SWeeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs bulletin, free. Thousands of pullet8, hens, | usual chicks from Peters-Certified Flockg™ needs s 
raised, sound and healthy. W. C. Latta, | less than brooms. Over half profit. Write cockerets at low prices. George B. Ferris, having established ese-production reerGiibjave # 
Fulton, Ky. Route No. 4. Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- | 286 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. ate Sony win = ven panes to lie ere 
SHEPHERDS: one trained m: ule, S $12; Se are. PURE walenn’ Gace Mine eee ae cea Pateee Certified “Poulter Wasccdere’ Mila ing. 5 
pups shipped C. O. D. anywhere; mz Soa. SALESMAN WANTED <a hag dst gd Magi pei ge bet age ciation. Most popular breeds perfected igg helding 
$4.50; females, $2.50. Elmer isaksen, | Sfio7salesman wi ted; ormmemmenn?} eco cach or ry oy “some ag 1, | egg-laying and health. Get our new 192M @ cor 
Springfield, Minn. " qaidun: “aneaelagees te arcade eaese 1 a, Gee Mrs. M. E. | catalog. It is a revelation written largel 
REGISTERED White Collie pups: the | ize and travel block of Iowa territory ex. | 337 BGG ern by our customers who give the facts of 
world’s greatest farm dog. Males, $12; clusively. The Michigan Silo Co Pe See 324. EGG strain White Leghorns; 100 | their success with Peters-Certified Chicks 
females, $10. Anton Strom, Lake Lillian Illinois i = . +» Feoria, dandy big April cockerels; special prices Upon request we will also send a compli —— 
“ty tancgegtand tay . , ’ “~ reas . : next thirty days. Catalog free. Walter mentary copy of our valuable poultr ! 
HU NDRE = i careers ce gag gcc gmap beats vacu- Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. book, “‘A Money-Making System of Poul | 
4 ounds; fur finders, um sweeper ar its atte 2 3: ) Who : : : yr sreeding,”’ rritte r our pe ry 
‘atalog caskaskennels, W-9, Herrick, electricity poaned: all gone epg Ne begheen! mip; oan ee ae we specialist. “Just “address peters-Poulty 
rm nois. ‘ $2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- Poultry Boeke Hampton, iowa. oe Farm, ox 281, Newton, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS gan, Mer., 781 Grimés St., Fairfield, Iowa. VERY choice Siz = i ——" eo 
0) choice Single Comb Bu 4zeghorn < 
— LIVESTOCK _pullets, ready to lay. Red Wing Poultry SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
cnearunmnnemeen ee ____GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS sie, Saree, Ean SWEET clover and alfatfa. 1 have tws 
CALIFORNIA farms m sunny San Joa- SCiERNSEY Yio MINORCAS kinds of sweet clover and also northe 
quin county. Safe profits assured by | GUE or Holstein heifer calves; ‘ - OO Raa. | grown alfalfa for sale; good quality. Sen 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, practically purebred; from heavy, rich LARGE type 8. C. White mg yt prize | me your orders for prompt shipment. 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- | Milkers; | $25 each. Edgewood Dairy winning cockerels for sale; $1.50 each | win! furnish new seamless bags at 40 cent 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation | Farms, Whitewater, Wis. a le. ee Bros., toute 1, | each. White blossom sweet clover, seari 
reach toca! and export markets. Moun- HEREFORDS enses,..Jems. fied, $7.50 bu.; Grundy county sweet clo 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. HIRT YT : 5 Cone Ne ancy er, ifie 
peg Ang A gcc or Pa of | 7 ae ee ee “4 praca Lance! LARGE sceaee Wiki sat WO Lang- grown, 503 i gh hy 08 Fargo 
== =: ——— heavy with calf. | Sixty miles south of | shans, Rhode Island Reds, pullets, cock | North Dakota. 
; ___ GEORGIA “gor 1a, ~ = - R. R. Boyd Armstrong, | erels; egg production type; now $2.50 
WONDEREUL opportunities, Southern | Auburn, Neb. | each; guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 
_ Georgia farm lands. Write for complete | HOLSTEINS ee S. C. W. R. and Red cockerels, $2; Red TURKEYS INCREASING IN BIG HOR 
onartage eee ll Chamber Commerce, Quit- | — a Holstein bull with a pullets, $1.50; Toulouse ganders, $3; BASIN 
an, Georgia. 26- ici . OS- ese, $2.5 2eki eks, $ °"S p . + 
— pete Domed offical records a. Show pros. | gcsse. $2.50; Pekin ducks, $1. Mra Trews |" arutrey care of dreaned turkers, wil . 
POET U Tee TUT eT plies Aiioans i a ne eee marketed from e Bi orn Basi i 
FOR: SALE—Dairy cows, all equipment, dl gy Ane MM ea w ure aa ORPINGTONS uw. | western Wyoming this cae This indus } | 
a. — Eset —— —" oe ticelllo, Iowa. _ ~~ Blue {Orpington cockerels are the try has developed in the last five years i 
suungalow, barns; close to city schools; ST . —— inest and best we have ever offered. 7 es eee ich j 
money maker; other business demands | HOLSTEINS—Very _ finest, beautifully | From extra choice a. fale geo The turkeys were introduced to fight thd 
my time. H. W. Farr, Waterloo, Iowa, marked, choice, eight weeks old, heif- | open range. Each $4, two $7, six $20. grasshoppers, which were very bother 
MISSOURI! —_— nae dena ee =o wg — +4 Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- some. So many turkeys are now raised 
ROW STDI Aine 1n0-acre farts in Ozarks | elene for #108. E. Howey, 1092 James, St cee See Oe a ee ee ee 
of Missouri, near Springfield, on state | Paul, Minn. ———— : . e 
highway; well im esc fieal for dairy- MISSOURI University certified Buff Or- Turkeys here are largely raised undef 
3 t dairy TAMWORTHS 
ing, general farming, fruit or berry grow=- - . pington cockerels; March hatched: range | half-wild conditions, being hatched bf 
ing; in famous strawberry and grape dis- TAM ORTH fall boars: weight, 350 Ibs.; | raised; weight; 8 pounds: $5 each. Mrs. | the turkeys in nests of their own choos 
trict; five springs: rolling; elevation, 1,400 a pigs, sows and gilts; guar- | Chas. Ellwood, Osborn, Mo. _=—s_s| ing. ~=Hardly any grain is fed until fal 
=e —— aiid and eaciaas, — _ Golden Boa Soa ee ae aa tal Orpington, pullets and cockerels; | The turkeys are drvien to market, ve" 
ers. l ealth forces sale at rea r- <puigete se 7 ° ea oe good, healthy arm range stock; c¢ ck- ely \ riv - re yn 
gain. Write for photos and detailed de- | Davenport, Towa. erels only $2 to $3.50 each. Write at once vc ry 5 ane binds Soon eae a al 
scription to C. E. Tuck, Box 609, Jefferson for complete information. Miller Poultry edit sw re e Sa 
City, Mo. _ _ 2 ane MISCELLANEOUS Yards, Hampton, iowa. picks a 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, monthly, HARROWS BARGAIN prices on purebred White Or. | PROPER HANDLING MAKES CA 
buys 40 acres, southern Missouri; price, WIRE’ Teensoved, Haek “hee pington hens, pullets, cocks and cock- RAISING PAY \ 
ties ee ey pay for itself in tin > ane a Wri nes erels, if taken before December 1; early Beef cow demonstration herds in Mis % 
Missouri. ites Gabher wer Ge, omen aaack, healthy, large type. Mrs. Effie | souri show the annual total cost of kee? = 
alata NORTH OAKOTA linois. , iimarth, Corning, Towa. ing a beef cow for calf production 5 = 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels; | about $2. The herds on which record = 
terms. County committees assist new | ~~... HONEY aes finest quality and color; from layers, | are kept contain nearly 600 cows. [If thet peat 
setth rs in becoming properly located. HONEY—Pure ee 60 lbs., $8.50; | Prize winners and_ largest strain; April |] calve early in the spring and th 
Real opportunities for men of moderate 120 Ibs., $16; f. 0. b. Dayton W. Mather, | hatched: $3, or $2.75 each for ten. Mrs. re fed grain i aa danas 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- | Greene, Iowa. Frank Bender, Clearfield, Towa are fed grain in a creep,, calves ‘ 
tion, Fargo, N. D. — —_— \ saan at a profit late in the fall, according ' 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 3 kh Tere ine aa eee BARRED Rock o wee ROCKS mo Fears’ weeerme. 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North MATTRESSES at low factory prices; any | BARRED Rock cockerels; dark and me- 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and size; catalog free. Peoria Bedding and dium, narrow barred: from “Iowa Ac- | THREE NEW ACCREDITED COUNT!ES: 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for Supply Co., Peoria, Il. credited" diarrhea tested flock; winners " ss i 
free books describing opportunities Im- in show and egg contests; pens mated for Benton, Clay and Pato Alto < dit: J 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. — PLOWS me by Hatterman; trap-nested four years; have been added to the modified accre = : 
207, G._N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. ye a J only tractor | $3, fg cbtate — Farm. Mrs. E. | ed ae ae twenty- aged coun a | ss 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put successfully plow out ir- ee , Gowrie, Iow in Iowa on the hog premium list, né@& , 
you in touch with a vanced oe teen aay nase fields? Ask your nearest | 30 WHITE Rock cockerels: $2 each if | ©ne-fourth of the state. Iowa continue 
ealer for the answer. Ferguson- taken soon. Mrs. Robert Engelhardt, | to lead the corn belt states in bovine tu 


land chat can be reached in no other way. 





Sherman, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 





St. Olaf, Iowa. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 

Eastern—Iowa County, Nov. 13—Lots 
gi corn to gather wet; very poor quality; 
quantity just medium. Some hog cholera. 
-b. G. Tompkins. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Nov. 
j-The snow storm on the 18th has 
sopped corn husking and also shredding. 
Tiere are probably about one-half the 
farmers Who are thru picking corn. Re- 
gent heavy rains made it bad going for 
pusking machines. Corn yields are 30 to 
#) bushels per acre. Some moldy corn, 
put most of it will keep. No new cases 
of hog cholera. Hogs $10.60, packers $9.70, 
yals 9 cents, eggs 45 cents, butter 52 
ents.—C. L. 

North-Central—Wright County, Nov. 19 
-lots of corn to be husked yet; a few 
gre thru. Have had a few snow storms. 
looks like we are going to have an early 
winter. Has been quite cold on different 
days. No farm sales. Many chickens 
fave been sold on account of snow. Corn 
% cents, Oats 35 cents, No. 1 eggs 40 
ents, No. 2 eggs 32 cents, butterfat 47 
ents.—Miss Eva Fischer. 


Central—Hardin County, Nov. 19—The 
weather is not the best for corn picking 
Some snow and strong northwest winds. 
Plenty of corn in the field yet; some fin- 
hed: yield about an average; quality 
very uneven. Hog sickness on the de- 
dine. Cattle healthy. Thanksgiving poul- 
ty going to market at fair prices. Old 
@r corn 58 cents, new corn 54 cents, 
No. 3 shelled corn 63 cents, oats 35% 
ents, ducks 15 cents, turkeys 33 cents.— 
4. R. Calkins, 

Central—Webster County, Nov. 17—Corn 
pusking delayed some on account of re- 
gent rain and snow, which caused the 
felds to be wet and muddy, but now the 
ground is frozen and left dirt roads very 
ugh. Corn is moldy and wormy, but 
yield is fairly good where it was not de- 
stroyed by hail last summer. Old corn is 
flcents, new corn 45 cents, oats 35 cents, 
cream 45 cents, eggs 40 cents, chickens 18 
cents.—Oscar Peterson, 


Eastern—Jackson County, Nov. 13—The 
old weather with snow and rain the past 
week, has delayed corn picking. Husking 
about one-half finished; yield is less than 
expected and quality is poor. Most of it 
needs sorting to crib. Quite a few shotes 
have gone to market. Very little hog 





ing for from 
Cornelius. 

Southwestern— Montgomery County, Nov. 
17—Corn husking is winding up. There 
was some shortage of help in this line 
as the wet fall held everyone back to a 
late start, and then it meant business 
when operations got under way. The 
crop is .very spotted. New ground had 
very poor, soft corn, some of it nothing 
but fodder; but there will be some good 
marketable corn out of the crop at that. 
Looks like the surplus should not be bur- 
densome.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Nov. 16—We 
had nearly a month of nice fall weather. 
Farmers had started husking corn. Some 
have good quality, but the majority com- 
plain of much moldy and spoiled ears. 
Some fields that were blown down badly 
are showing a big loss. The last four 
days it is wet again and the fields are 
soft. Only about 20 per cent of the corn 
is shucked. Cattle and hogs are being 
shipped out now on rather a declining 
market; eight cars go from our little sta- 
tion today. Will long-fed cattle pay out? 
—F. H. Krebill. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 13— 
Moderate weather for a few weeks, with 
a few very cold days. Now prospects of 
rain. Many have been cribbing corn, of 
which some is fair ard some good, but 
mostly wormy at tips. Hogs doing finely. 
A few cases of cholera, which were soon 
under control. Fields are drying so a full 


$5 to $8 per acre.—L. H. 


load can be pulled out, excepting very 
wet spots. Some plowing. No wheat has 


been sown.—Monroe Newton. 


Southern—Page County, Nov. 15—The 
weather has been good for the past month 
and some wheat was sown, but not to ex- 
ceed two-thirds of what was intended; 
but is looking good now. An all-night 
rain last night will stop corn picking for 
a day or two, as fields are very wet. 
Crop about half picked, and is somewhere 
near an average for yield, but varies bad- 
ly as to quality. Hogs going to market 
at about 209 pounds. Very little cholera 
around Some cattle being shipped 
in, but feed is searce, as almost no silage 
or fodder was cut on account-of wet 
weather. New corn 50 cenjs, but very 
little moving. Chickens 18 cents, eggs 42 
cents, cream 44 cents, hogs on the tobog- 
gan.—W. O. Kenagy. 


here, 


tLLINOIS 





silo filling, plowing and husking coming 
at once. Most of the husking yet to be 
done, with plenty of poor quality corn. 
Everybody getting into hogs again. Quite 
a little cholera.—Howard J. Price. 

Northern—De Kalb County, Nov. 15— 
Heavy rain during last two days and 
nights. All ponds are full, About one- 
half of the corn cribbed. Some heavy, 
long-fed cattle here yet. About as many 
cattle put in as usual. Some spring shotes 
are about ready to go. Every one late 
with fall work.—Jacob F. Willrett. 





NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Nov. 16— 
Corn husking is being delayed on account 
of so much rain the past few days and 
weeks. Fall sown wheat not looking real 
good in some fields. Not much cattle 
feeding being done in our county this fall 
and winter. Some report of losing hogs 
and fall pigs in different localities. Mar- 
kets about steady on stock and grain, and 
on account of bad roads nothing is mov- 
ing to speak of. A good many fall pigs 
are being raised this fall.—L. D. McKay. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Nov. 15 
—What littl corn was raised here is 
nearly all picked. Wheat has made a fine 
growth this fall, and also the fall growth 
of volunteer wheat. Oats have been mak- 
ing fine fall feed, and all the farmers are 
pasturing their wheat. Quite a little al- 
falfa was hulled for seed. Some pieces 
are going as high as five bushels - per 
acre of very nice seed. Quite a little fall 
sown alfalfa is doing well. Started to 
rain last night and turned to snow this 
forenoon, and now we are having our 
first snow storm. Farmers are buying 
corn at 83 cents and oats at 50 to 55 cents. 
—Charles M. Turner. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Murry County, Nov. 144— 
The crops here this year were very spot- 
ted. Tt was very dry all summer, with 
only a few showers. Oats yielded from 6 
to 60 bushels per acre, average about 25. 
Corn is about half a crop; average about 
25 bushels. Alfalfa was about one-third 
of a crop. Prices for different farm com- 
*modities are: Hogs $10 net, chickens 13 
to 17 cents, oats 35 cents, corn 40 to 55 
cents, flax $2. Butterfat at Hadley co- 
cperative creamery is 50 cents, with a 2- 


$139 per acre, and one 4(-vere farm for 
$350 per acre.—M. T. Netsom. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Nov. 
12—Have; had three cold days, but is now 
warmer. Corn crop good, but quite badly 
damaged by so much rain. Not much of 
it gathered as yet; fields have been too 
soft. Not all the wheat crop sown, and 
only a small per cent out of the ground; 
looks well. Lots of fall sown grass seed. 
Livestock healthy. Scarcity of pigs and 
stock hogs, but at the same time thete 
seem to be plenty; from 11 to 13% cents 


a pound. Cattle from 3% to 15 cents; 
last for veals. Eggs scarce, and 41 cents 
a dozen. Great crop of apples and pears. 


Not so much building being done as in 
some years, but lots of road repair work 
going on, and more in need of it. Some 
cement roads are being laid.—Clarence 
Scoggan. 





STORY OF THE WESTERN RANGES 

The story of the western grazing range 
from the days of Coronado to the present 
time, its marvelous original resources in 
forage, how it was stocked, the meeting 
of the herds of the east with the long- 
horns of the west, and stock raising past 
and present, are discussed in 2 publica- 
tion recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture under the title 
of “The Story of the Range.”* The bulle- 
tin embodies a compilation of all avail- 
able historical information on the use of 
the range, range management, and the 
causes of range deterioration and erosion, 
as well as the results of first-hand expe- 


rience and investigation. It may be ob- 
tained free so long as the supply lasts, 
upon application to the United States 


Department of Agriculture, 
a €. 

This bulletin is based on a part of the 
hearings before the committee on public 
lands and surveys of the United States 


Washington, 


senate, investigating the grazing use of 
the public domain lands, the Indian res- 
ervations, and the natiomal forests. It 
was written by Mr. Will C. Barnes, who 
for nearly half a century has been in 
close touch with range conditions thru- 
out the far western country, first as a 
practical western range stockman for 
twenty-five years and later as inspector 


of grazing and assistant forester in 
charge of the grazing work of the United 








cholera reported lately; seems to be abat- cent dividend at the end of the year. Not States Forest Service, which supervises 
ing. Some large steers in feed lots yet; Northern—Boone County, Nov. 15—We | encugh farns to go around for renters at | and controls the use of the national forest 
holding for better market. Eggs 47 cents, | have had the wettest season ever re- lwo-fifths of the crop and $5 for hay and | ranges by approximately fifteen million 
od corn 70 cents to feeders. Land rent- membered by the old-timers. Threshing, pasture land. One farm sold recently for | head of livestock of all ages 
ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI’s apples were handpicked but off the ground 
| 
|W /AL,1 JEST PICKEDA CRATE] _ Say, You'VE GOT YOUR NERVE, OH THAT'S ALL RIGHT, MISTER 








AL'S APPLES 
z- 









YOU CaN EAT EM | 





| OF YER APPLES AN’! GOLD 


‘eM To AGUY IN AN 
AUTOMOBILE! 















YOUNG FELLOW, SAYIN’ “YOU CAN 
EAT THESE APPLES IN THE 
DARK! LOOK WHAT | FOUND 
IN THE. FIRST ONE ! CIT 
INTO! 
Pe 















You GOTTA WAIT Tithe 
DARK TO EAT ‘EM! 
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/ HEY, Seim! r 
| WANTA BORROW |} -E 
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| CAN'T FINO Him! 
GUESS I'LL TAKE THE CAR AN’ 
ASK HIM AFTERWARO! 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 9—Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, Iowa. 
Dec. 10—George Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 6 and 7—Martin & Newby, Wall 
ke, Iowa. 
Mar. 17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmets- 
burg, Iowa. 





Jan. 31—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 


Feb. 2—E. J. Edwards Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 

Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 

n. 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gjlmore City, 
owa. 

Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Jan. 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Eyers and Murtha & Butler, 
Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan, 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa. 
Feb. 18—-Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ja. 
Feb, 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
"eb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, lowa. 
Feb, 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 14—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
lowa, 
Feb. 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, fowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. hey visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Molnes, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers | 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 


ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes cau be made after pages are made up. New 


advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


SHORTHORNS FROM AVONELLE 

Mr. George E. Hoffman, of Ida Grove, 
Iowa, proprietor of Avonelle Stock Farm, 
will hold his second draft sale of Short- 
horns in the sale pavilion at Ida Grove, 
on December 10. The sale is made nec- 
essary to provide room for the herd. The 
offering strictly represents the increase 
of the herd. While it is not a large of- 
fering, Mr. Hoffman has seen to it that 
it contains as good cattle as he possesses, 
and, furthermore, he is selling the very 
tops of his young things. Many are fa- 
milar with the Hoffman herd bull, 
Barmpton Gainford, a bull that for the 
past six years has stood at the head of 
this herd. Barmpton Gainford in his 
present form weighs right at 2,300 pounds, 














and is considered by many in a position 
to pass an intelligent opinion as being 
the very best of the sons of Gainford 
Champion. He is a wonderful bull of ex- 
treme fleshing qualities. In this offering 
the blood of this bull predominates. Near- 
ly everything is either sired by him or 
out of daughters of his. The fourteen 
bred and open heifers form a pleasing 
group. The young breeder contemplating 
a start in the business will be especially 
pleased with them. The bulls are all of 
serviceable ages and of good conforma- 
tion. Especially is this true of a thirteen 
months roan Mysie. It is none too soon 
to ask for the catalog. Read the an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


THE POWELL DISPERSION 


To many it will no doubt bring surprise 
to learn of the complete dispersion of the 
old established Linwood herd of Short- 
horns, of Powell & Sons, at Linn Grove, 
Iowa. The facts are that the farm has 
been leased, and on December 9 the herd, 
consisting of some forty-five head, will 
be dispersed. It is this firm that has 
helped to make Shorthorn history of a 
praiseworthy nature. That there should 
be an opportunity to procure seed stock 
at this time of so valuable a nature should 
not be overlooked. The herd is well in- 
tact, and with all the ragged edges 
trimmed off. Not a thing is listed over 
six years, and all are federal tested. In 
the herd bull which will sell, Anoka Wae 
verly, we believe is to be found one of 
the best bull breeders that ever came 
from Anoka Farms, or any other farms. 
Sons of his in this sale are very outstand- 
ing. In the young herd bull, Strongheart, 
is to be found the most bull in the least 
space occupied of any young bull we 


know of. He is solid red. More than that, 
he was winner of first in class at both 
Iowa and Minnesota, and of junior cham- 
pionship at South Dakota and Sioux City. 
He is an all-over nugget, being filled at 
every point. His calves, which are be- 
ginning to make their appearance, carry 
both his color and make-up. It is not 
possible in the space allotted to do jus- 


tice to the females. There is so much to 
be said as to what the Powells have done, 
and on the particular families that have 
been responsible for the history they have 
made, that we can but touch upon it here. 


Suffice it to say that the families that 
produced King Cumberland, King Cum- 
berland 2d and King Cumberland 3d have 


been kept intact and at the same time the 
standard of excellence In the individuals 
has been raised. The Duchess of Glosters 
and Bonnie Belles listed are such as no 
breeder parts with except on occasions 
such as this. Then, too, there are the 
Augusta and the Rosewood families listed, 
that will be found of much higher excel- 
lence than is accustomed to be found. We 
can not stress too strongly the opportu- 
nity this sale affords for planting the 
very best seed stock the breed affords. 
Real herd bulls will be sold; six of them 
we would say are qualified to walk up to 
the head of the best herds in the coun- 
try. These cattle must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The catalog should be asked 
for promptly. 
oe in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, 
v. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL POLLED HERE; 
FORD SHOW 


Entries for the twelfth annual Polled 
Hereford Week show and sale, to be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, February 7, 8, 9, 
1927, under the auspices of the American 
Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association, in- 
dicate a somewhat larger showing of the 
breed than was had last year. Between 
75 and 80 cattle are entered for sale, and 
a total of 100 to 150 animals are expected 
to be entered for the show. ‘Tom’ Pat- 
erson, Aurora, Ill., will judge the show, 
at which $850 in cash prizes will be paid. 
The classification is identical with that 
governing the International. Entries for 
the sale are now closed, but entries for 
the show will be accepted up to January 
1, 1927. For entry blanks write to B. O. 
Gammon, Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HELD BROS.’ SHORTHORNS 


The opportunity for selecting a bull at 
Mondamin Farms, owned by Messrs. Held 
Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, is greater than in 
most herds. This is one of the largest 
herds in the west, and it is sponsored by 
a firm of young men who have established 
a reputation for square dealing that ‘cov- 
ers over a long period of years. They 
have bulls of different ages, bulls of dif- 
ferent breeding both on sire’s and dam’s 
side, bulls to suit the color taste of all, 
and bulls suitable for both farm herds of 
grade cattle and for purebred herds, and 
priced accordingly. We strongly recom- 
mend to those in need of a bull that they 
visit Held Bros. Their farms are but 
twelve miles from Sioux City, on the 
Sioux City-Le Mars paving. Note their 
card which appears regularly in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


GREAT ABERDEEN ANGUS EVENT 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are in- 
terested in the buying of Aberdeen Angus 
should have the catalog issued for the 
dispersion of the Lakeside Farm herd, 
owned by Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, 
Iowa, on December 6 and 7. 
sale, with 22 bulls selling and 83 fe- 
males, and famous is the blood that will 
reveal itself to those who will peruse the 
catalog. There are Queen Mothers in all 
their glory, a famous tribe thruout all the 
breed's history, and closely allied are the 
‘Prides ,a great strain; then come Bar- 
baras, Jilts, Blackbirds, Ericas, Heather 
Blooms, Kinochtry Belles, Lady Craigos 
and Mayflowers. Those who are con- 
versant with rich ancestry will be im- 
pressed with the splendid pedigrees, the 
prominence of the top sires, and it will 
be noticed that every sire represented 
comes from blood that is high up in the 
estimation of intelligent followers of the 
breed. The selling of the herd is a boon 
to those who will found ‘herds or who will 
add good things to those already estab- 
lished. The herd sells without a single 
reservation; not one animal will be held 





| wants known.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





Read the announcement | 





| 


It is a big 





DUROC JERSEYS. 








25 Big Uniform Durocs| 


That will please the most exacting farmer trade at reasonable pricee. 


SIGOURNEY, IOWA 


E. A. DREW, 


Write us your needs. 














FANCY STILTS DUROCS 


KNOTEK BROS., 


Boars from this wonderful show boar at farmer prices. 
Write us your needs. 


RIVERSIDE, 1OWA 








J. J. Newlin, 


Yale, Iowa. 


have 


runways. 
during the 


grass, 


three weeks. 


year ago. 


ago. 


the cattleman. 
| tendency to restock and hold young cattle 
| for breeding purposes. 
cattle is placed at 90 per cent of normal, | 
the same as a month ago, as compared 
with 93 per cent a year ago. 


judging 
Show, at Detroit. 


old Schollian, 


back frmo the catalog. Keep the date in 
| mind, and make preparations to attend, 
—Advertising Notice. 

NEWLIN’S TAMWORTHS 

trimes, Iowa, reports that 
recent sales of Tamworth boars to head 
purebred herds include a junior yearling 
boar to Dr. W. D. 
Iowa; spring boars to Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; two boars to Fred J. Fillman, 
Dexter, Iowa, and spring boars to Clint 
Irving, Purdy, Iowa: and Elmer Moreland, 
Mr. Newlin has a very limit- 
ed number of rugged boars left. He can 
supply a few men with extra choice late 
farrow boars that are suitable for the late 
December and January season. This herd | 
contains some of the best indiivduals that 
ever been offered. Men wanting 
new blood of the most approved breeding 


mating will do 


DUROG JERSEYS. 





Addison, Manning, 


DUROC BOARS ~ 


Fall and spring boars of real business conformatiog, 
They possess merit through inheritance. Good footed, 
strong bone and well grown. Sires, Masterpiece, 
Walt's King of All and Grand Col. 

N. K. Nelson, (Farm $¢ mi. n. of town) /Alta, Ig, 





McKEE BROS., 


Boars and Gilts 


Great Colonel and Snapper, 
Durocs at reasonable price. 
Write us your needs. 





well to make their 


D-U-R-O-C B-O-A-F-S 
| Two outstanding fall boars; just REAL, 6 good farmer 
fall boars, 25 extra good spring boars. 
WILDFIRE 1, Iowa first prize boar and sire of win- 
ners andchampions. Wisit us and inspect our layout, 
B.A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia, 








POISON GOPHERS IN FALL 
During the next six or eight weeks is 
the time to take out gopher insurance on 
next summer’s crops, especially alfalfa, 
These rodents dig more of their runways 
and throw up more mounds in the fall 
than at any other time of the year. Dead 
plants in the spring then give an indica- 
tion of the damage done by the cutting of 
plant tap-roots when the pests dig their 
When mounds are thrown up 
active growing season, the 
tender growing points are smothered and 
the plants killed. Each mound becomes a 
garden spot for a healthy growth of crab’ gL J. Ba 
foxtail or weeds. 
these runways may be fifteen inches un- 
der ground, but ordinarily they are ap- 
| proximately half that deep. Gophers raise 
one average litter of five in the early | 
spring of each year. 


Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 


by Giant Orion Sensation — gpeatest aged 
breeding and show boar in the northwest; also by 
Highline Colonel, grandson of Great Colonel. Am 
especially proud to show our b 
write. J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, Iowa. 





G. A. Swenson, 


Duroc Boars That Will Please 


A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., by Great Gol, 
and Leader Stilts, by The Leader. 





Stilts and Masterpiece. 
strong in Colonel bieod. 


DUROC BOARS 


3 Junior yearlings—one very outstanding. 12 fal! 
and 50 spring boars. Sires, IL Double 
Herd of Specific type and 
Let us tell you more. 

wards, (Farm in town) 





In sandy soil 


pounds—at $40 each. 
| B. M. REED 


OPEN DUROC GILTS 
F BOARS 


Offering top gilte—175 to 
champion, 


Rainbo Sensation. See us at on 
RB. F.D. 


Ew 
Not holding winter sale. 


ce, 
Ft. Dodge, lewa 








SWEET CLOVER SEED HIGHER 

Prices paid growers advanced during 
the period from October 5 to November 2 
about 70 cents per hundred pounds, com- 
pared with $1.05 during the previous 
On November 2, prices in 
seventeen states and districts averaged 
$9.10 per 100 pounds, basis clean, com- 
pared with $8.40 on October 5 and $5.85 a 
In the main producing sections 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas the average 
was $9.30, compared with $8.70 on October 
5, $7.25 on September 11, and $5.25 a year 
Carry-over of old seed by growers 
| was indicated to be about the same as or 
slightly smaller than that of a year ago. 


CHESTER WHITES 





first place. 740 Ibs. 





SPIRIT LAKE, 








RANGE CONDITIONS GOOD 


Cattle on the western ranges are going 
into the winter in good flesh; a few thin 
cattle are found in North Dakota and 
some of the states west of the divide and 
on small dry areas in western Kansas and 
other sections where feed was short. Cat- 
tle in the southwest are in the best con- 
dition for.several years. The fall move- 
ment is well advanced and returns have 
not caused any optimism on the part of 
There has been a slight | IRVIN FROST, 


LAKEWOOD PILOT 


The biggest Chester White junier yearling ever 
showed at Sioux City, An outstanding winner of 


Forty fall ahd spring boars ef extreme scale and 
bone. Spring boars up to 250 Ibs. erd be 


F. W. LA DOUX 
GIANT'S RIVAL 


Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar st 
both the Iowa state fair and the 
spring boars by him and by National High 

Never had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 





M. H. ROUNDS, 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Fall and spring farrew. Sturdy, heavy boned— 

| real farmer boars at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 

Sensation and Highland Prince, As we breed Hamp 
shires also, be sure to state what breed you want. 





mune. Priced right. 








The condition of | 


Chester White Boars 
Gilts Open or Bred to Suit 


Best of breeding and good individuals. Cholera !m- 
SPIRIT LAKE, 10WA 











SOUTH DAKOTA JUDGING TEAM WAS 


for quick sale. 


FIRST | fally well bred, and amo 


The South Dakota State College team, 
from Brookings, S. D., won first in dairy 
in the recent National Dairy 
A previous report in 
Wallaces’ Farmer incorrectly gave the 
North Dakota team credit. The winning 
South Dakota team was composed of Har- 
John Nelson, John Steele, 
Ernest Herried. The team’s score of 4,029 
points out of a possible 4,800 was the 
highest ever made in the history of the 
judging contest at the National Dairy | ome 
Show. 


| please herd bull buyers. 


Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special price! 


They area good vigorous lot, well grewn, 


hey are of standard 
families. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfiy, L 

' side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first @ 
geta bargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROTHERS, HINTON, 10W4 








MORNINGSIDE HOLSTE! 


Young bulls offered—calves te 12 and 13 mon! 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is b 
sible for yeu to get elsewhere such valu 

ring. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) 








POLLED SHORTHORKS 





Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
| from 12 to 14 months old. Goed thick fellows. Priced 
| mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


| @. B. Mudson & Son, Rt. 6, Knoxville, In. 


Wm. O. Notz, 


Paramount Herd 


A choice Heistein yearling bull for sale. Will mek? 
better than a ton. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farme 
when writing advertisers. 



































